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LOVE IN THE GALLEYS. 
~<_ 


[The following anecdote is founded on facts, 
and the principal details are true; reasons 
which may be easily understood have 
obliged me to change the names and some 
of the circumstances; but I have said enough 
to excite the attention of the ministers to a 
misfortune of which there are perhaps more 
examples than one, and to awaken the cle- 
mency of the king towards an unfortunate 
man, who is probably not unworthy of 
it.—Hermit of Provence.] 


Ar the moment I was leaving the gal- 
ley, I stopped to look at a man, who, 
from the neatness of his dress I should 
have supposed was merely a visiter, 
had not the iron ring on his ankle pre- 
vented any doubt on the subject. This 
young man was writing at a sort of desk, 
placed at one end of the vessel. I asked 
the officer who accompanied me, some 
questions about him.—‘* That man,”’ said 
he, “ is the same to whom the rose tree 
belongs which you remarked in his birth. 
I never met with, in any novel, a more 
extraordinary story than his; | am only 
partially acquainted with it; it is frem 
his own lips alone that it can be known, 
and he has been here two years without 
having ever revealed it; all 1 have 
learned is, that this youth, condemned 
for forging some public document, held 
a high rank in society ; that he filled an 
important public office ; that he has, it is 
true, been punished for a culpable ac- 
tion, but it is said he was prompted by a 
feeling which might plead his pardon, if 
the laws could pardon. 1 also know that 
a young relation, who has excited some 
suspicions in my mind, has devoted him- 
self, to soothe the misfortunes of the 
young man with an heroic tenderness and 
astrength of mind which [ did not think 
human affection capable of.” What Mr. 
M. told me increased my wish to know 
more; he proposed the means :— 
‘* This convict,” he observed, ‘* employs 
himself as a copyist ; a man of letters has 
generally some manuscript he wishes to 
have transcribed ; address him; it is 
possible something may occur to lead him 
to speak of his misfortunes.”” I embrac- 
ed the proposal, and approached the 
youth, asking him if he could transcribe 
for me about a hundred pages of an old 
Provengale Chronicle, which | happened 
to have in my pocket, and how many 
days he would require to do it.””—-** You 


shall have a copy, Sir, before the end of||fortune and high rank, and a young work- 


the week.” ‘Shall | come to fetch the 
copy?” ‘I willsend it you, Sir, with 
your book.”’ I placed a piece of gold on 
the desk ; he begged me to take it back, 
saying mildly, and in a low voice, that he 
could not accept of payment for what 
he had not done, and with which I might 
not be satisfied when it was finished. 1 
ventured to ask him some questions re- 
specting his situation, but the tears 
which fell on hie paper were his only an- 
swer. I then retired, almost ashamed of 
the interest | felt in the fate of a convict, 
since the rank of life from which he had 





joccasioned his fall into the abyss of mis- 


‘him more worthy of my affection. ‘“ My 
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fallen rendered his crime still greater in 
the eyes of reason. 

I had almost forgotten my galley-slave, 
when, three days after, a remarkably 
handsome and very young man entered 
my apartment ; | was particularly struck 
with the sweetness of his voice, and the 
almost feminine grace of all his actions. 
He brought me my book and the copy | 
had ordered; under pretence of com- 
paring them, | requested the young mes- 
senger to be seated, and entered into 
conversation with him. ‘“ This writing 
is beautiful, and what surprises me in 
copying this gothic language, the ortho- 
graphy is well preserved.”—‘ Julius 
was well educated.”’—** You are his re- 
lation ?”’—** His relation ? his friend.” I 
looked at him attentively ; he blushed ex- 
cessively. ‘‘1 pity you in being con- 
nected in any way with a man, who—” 
I did not finish, for a death-like paleness, 
which shewed to still greater advantage 
the delicate features of the youth, chang- 
ed my suspicions into certainty. ‘‘ Par- 
don me,” said I, in a milder tone, “I 
now guess the nature of the interest you 
take in this unfortunate man, and I am 
aware it is a sentiment which does not 
always depend on the merit of the ob- 
ject by whom it is inspired.”’—* Ah, 
Sir! if you knew! the justice of men is 
so cruel and blind! Julius’s crime is 
that of gratitude, of courage.”—* Of 
courage! and yet he consents to live 
despised ?”” ‘Do not accuse him of 
crime.” ‘* Well then, madame, (for every 
thing reveals your sex) justify the in- 
terest I already take in him whom you 
love, by informing me what fatality has 


ery to which you have not scrupled to 
follow him.’’ She hesitated a moment, 
burst into tears, and giving me a look, 
the affecting expression of which I shall 
never forget, began as follows : 

‘* My name is Amine V . When 
I was in my tenth year, my father, who 
was in the army, died, leaving my mother 
without any provision : she established 
a shop for embroidery, which succeeded 
so well, that she was enabled to give me 
an education superior to my situation. I 
was about fifteen, when chance brought 
Julius to the shop where I was at work 
with my mother. (You will not be sur- 
prised that | should conceal the name of 
his family, which is, however, far more 
dishonoured by their conduct towards 





engendered by pride and egotism. 
Amongst the complaints of Julius against 
his uncle, he dropped a few words which 
struck me, and which have since been 
but too fatally explained. ‘ Ungrateful 
and perfidious man !’ said he, ‘ for whom 
1 have risked more than life itself!’ 

** The following evening, so fatal to us 
all, Julius, pale, dishevelled, rushed into 
my mother’s apartment: ‘Save me!’ 
cried he, falling at our feet, ‘ I am irre- 
trievably ruined. lampursued. Close 
the doors and fasten them.’ Nearly a 
quarter of an hour elasped before he 
was sufficiently composed to explain the 
meaning of his distressing agitation.—Af- 
ter having opened the window, as if to 
measure the height, for we were in the 
third story, he rent our hearts by the 
following recital :—* You know,’ said he, 
‘that my father died abroad, where he 
fled to avoid the first horrors of the 
Revolution. I returned to France with 
an uncle who became my guardian, and 
whose services to the government ob- 
tained a restoration of part of the family 
property, and one of the first places in 
the administration of the finances. He 
had filled it some years, when he offered 
to resign it in my favour, ow condition 
that [ would assist him in affixing foreign 
signatures to some documents it was 
necessary to produce. I can neither plead 
my youth, nor my ignorance of business 
as an excuse, for | knew the documents 
were forged, and I indignantly refused 
to become an accomplice in such a trans- 
action; but my uncle so clearly con- 
vinced me that no one would be injured 
by the act, that he could destroy the 
papers by replacing in the treasury the 
money for which they were to account ; 
he pointed out to me so earnestly the in- 
evitable ruin of both the honour and 
the fortunes of our family, which I could 
easily prevent without compromising my- 
self, as he alone was responsible for the 
acts of his administration, that I consent- 
ed. ‘Two years have passed since, and 
I felt still more secure of an office in 
which | enjoyed. the esteem of the pub- 
lic, as two months ago my uncle showed 
me the official proof that his accounts 
were settled with the public treasury. 
He deceived me : the documents are still 
in existence, the forger’s name is known, 
and the warrant against me has been is- 
sued.’ Julius was interrupted by a loud 
knocking at the house-door. ‘ Here 








him, than it can be by the stain of the 
sentence under which he is now soffer- 
ing.) His first glance told me he loved, 
and from that time he daily found ex- 
cuses for seeing me, whilst I daily found 


mother, who knew our secret as soon as 
we did ourselves. saw immediately the 
disparity between a young man of large 


woman, although her father had met an 
honourable death at the head of his com- 
pany in the field of battle, When Juli- 
us offered me his hand, she told him she 
could never consent unless he obtained 
the approbation of his family. In this 
resolution, dictated by delicacy, 1 joined, 
when Julius was forced to tell us the 
contempt and threats with which his re- 
lations had listened to such a proposal. 
The most violent opposition he met with 
was from an uncle who had been his 
guardian, and whose wife may be con- 


they come!’ he cried. My mother, my 
beloved mother alone preserved her 
presence of mind. Our’ two beds 
were in the same recess; she order- 
ed Julius to get under the mattress 
of the inner one, and desired me to lie 
down upon it; she put out the light and 
threw herself on her own bed. This 
was hardly done when some one knocked 
at the door. My mother opened it. 
The civil officer who accompanied the 
gendarmes performed his duty with all 
the gentleness consistent with it. They 
searched every part of the room ; they 
pulled my mother’s bed to pieces: they 
then approached mine. My mother ap- 
plied to the officer to prevent this, tell- 
ing him 1 was extremely ill. He order- 
ed a light to be brought. My excessive 
paleness appeared to him a sufficient 
proof of the illness, the cause of which 
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the height of which might excite suspi- 
cion, pressed my hand and ae on gy 
claring to his companions that | was dan- 
gerously ill. I hope he saw, my. grati- 
tude in the first and only glance | ven- 
tured to give him. They al! left us, and 
we arose as soon as we edit the doors 
closed. 1 cannot describe to you the suf- 
ferings of this dreadful night, during 
which terror, courage, despair, and love, . 
combined to reduce three beings to the 
most painful situation that human nature 
can support. It was necessary we should 
separate before daybreak. We ed 
that Julius should leave Paris en- 
deavour to gain some seaport. He left 
us. Four hours after, a note from him 
informed us that he had been arrested. I 
have since learned who the infamous 
wretch was that informed the oes he 
was concealed with us. Julius was 
watched, and no sooner had he quitted 
us than the walls of a prison enclosed 
him. 

‘* After the first paroxysm of grief was 
over, | formed a resolution to devote the 
rest of my life to love. The best of 
mothers, whose declining health increas- 
ed my anxiety, heard and approved my 
vow. My first step was to go to his 
uncle with my mother.—He received us 
in the most insolent manner; and his 
wife went so far to insinuate that the pas- 
sion with which I| had, she said, betwich- 
ed her nephew, had perhaps led him, 
step by step, to the crime of which he 
was accused. ‘ Wretch,’ cried my mo- 
ther, prompted by indignation, ‘ dare you 
to accuse my daughter!’ To the laws 
then you must answer for it; we will 
immediately make a deposition of the 
facts which are known to us, and) ‘un- 
mask the real author of the crime which 
the laws ought to punish, and of which 
his unworthy relations have accused him 
whom they corrupted.’ Having said this, 
the truth of which was but too evident 
from the diemay of those to whom it was 
addressed, my mother and I left the 
room, without listening to the sert of 
apology they attempted to make. 

‘‘ Julius was not allowed to see any 
one; and it was forty days before we 
could obtain permission to visit him, that 
we might concert measures with him, In 
the meantime, his oncle, who, in the 
course of the last two years, bad trans- 
ferred his property into foreign funds, 
fled, leaving the prisoner to support the 
whole weight of the evidence against him. 
‘* Fate, which seems to have chosen me 
from the cradle as the victim of misfor- 
tune, robbed me of my mother a few 
days before that on which Julius was to 
take his trial. No language can describe 
to you my anguish during the three 
months | spent between the death-bed of 
my mother and the prison of my lover. 
My mother died, and Julius was con- 
demned! 1 had promised to furnish him 
with the means of preventing the execu- 
tion of the sentence. The poison I con- 
veyed to him, was enclosed in a paper ia 
which I had my ome these words: «I 
have kept half the t I send you ; 
need I explain farther? Die, and [ rm 
to live. Have superior courage ; sub- 
mit to the disgrace and chains which are 
offered you, and I share them with 
you. Ought I to add that love prom 





he perhaps guessed. This generous 
man was a physician. He felt my pulse, 





sidered as an assemblage of all the vices 


and fixing his eyes on the foot of my bed, 





me to live, and that on you my life de- 
pends.’ Our sentence was executed if 
all its rigour. 
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ceded the departure of the convicts, I 
realized the little property left by my 
mother. | waitin this disguise, which 
soon became familiar to me, and when 
the fatal day arrived I joined on horse- 
back the escort which accompanied the 
convicts to Toulon. I had been, through 
the intervention of the celebrated advo- 
cate who defended our cause, so fortu- 


“During the six months which pre-|| 


The return of the victorious Russian 
army which bad conquered Finland, un- 
der the command of General Buxhovden, 
says Mr. Oldecop of St. Petersburgh, 
was attended with a circumstance, which, 
if it is true, has at all times been usual in 
the train of large armies, but which natu- 
rally took place to a much greater extent 


nate as to obtain, from the humanity of in these high northern latitudes, where 


the judge, the favour, that as Julius was 
feeble and ill, he should not be chained 


the hand of man has so imperfectly sub- 
dued the original savageness of the soil. 


to another criminal, and that on the road] “hole droves of famished beasts and 


he shoold avail himself of the indulgen- 
ces he might have the means of procur- 
ing, under the inspection of the gen- 
darme, under whose particular care he 


wolves followed the troops on their re- 
turn to the south, to feed on the chance 
prey afforded by the carcasses of the artil- 
lery and baggars horses that dropped on 
the road. In consequence of this, the pro- 


had been placed. - : - : 
vince of Esthonia, to which several regi- 
** When we reached Toulon the same|| ments directed their march, was so over- 
benevolence was extended to us; myj/run with these animals, as greatly to en- 
unhappy friend was not chained, but!idanger the safety of travellers. Hence 
wearing only a single ring, sufficient,|/in a single circle of the goverment, no 
alas! to expose him to the contempt of||less than furty persons of different ages 
men : he was excused from labouring} were enumerated, who had been devour- 
with the other slaves, and permitted to|/ed during the winter by these ravenous 
exercise the profession of a copyist in||beasts. It became hazardous to venture 
the town. He does not take advantage of||alone and unarmed into the uninhabited 
an indulgence which would expose him) parts of the country; nevertieless, an 
to the gaze of others ; he never leaves||Esthonian countrywoman boldly under- 
the galley in which you saw him, except}|took a journey to a distant relation, not 
to pass an hour twice a week with me in|jonly without any male campanion, but 
the retreat I have chosen, and whence | with three children, the youngest of 
have a view of his floating prison. ** You}! which was still at the breast. A’ light 
have now heard the story of my misfor-||sledge drawn by one horse, received the 
tunes, and | see by your countenance) little party; the way was narrow, but 
that you sympathize with me. Shall I|/well beaten; the snow on each side 
weaken the interest you feel, by avowing||deep and impassable, and to turn back 
that the deplorable situation to which 1|| without danger of sticking fast, not to be 
am reduced, possesses a delight for which) thought of. 
nothing could compensate? That love!) The first half of the journey was pas- 
with which an unjust and frivolous world|ised without accident. he road now rap 
reproaches me, inspires a feeling of along the skirts of a pine forest, when 
pride, which euables me to despise those/|the traveller suddenly perceived a sus- 
who accuse me. My affection has in-||picious noise behind her. Casting back 
creased in proportion to the misfortunes||a louk of alarm, she saw a troop of wolves 
of my lover; my heart protects him trotting along the road, the number of 
whom men have so cruelly abandoned.|\ which her fears hindered her from esti- 
In vain society rejects him; in vain ca-||mating. ‘To escape by flight is her first 
lumay injures him : my presence creates||thought ; and, with unsparing whip she 
a new world for him; my esteem re- urges into a gallop the horse, which itself 
stores him to his own, and the proofs I|/snuffs the danger. Soon a couple of the 
have given of the strength of my attach-||strongest and most hungry of the beasts 
ment make him almost bless their painfull! appear at her side, and seem disposed to 
cause. stop the way. Though their intention 
However faithful my memory has||Seems to be only to attack the horse, yet 
been, 1 cannot flatter myself that 1 have] the safety both of the mother and of the 
iven you any idea of the charms which||Children depends on the preservation o 
eeling and expression gave to the recital the animal. The danger raises its value ; 
of this young girl, but from her mouth|lit seems entitled to claim for its preser- 
alone you ought to hear the account she|| Vation an extraordinary sacrifice. As 
gave me of her present life and future the mariner throws overboard his richest 
hopes: ‘ We have established a sort of |treasures to appease the raging waves, 
telegraphic communication, by means of so here has necessity reached a height at 
which we correspond. | go every morn- which the emotions of the heart are 
ing to carry Julins’s work to the persons dumb before the dark commands of in- 
who employ him, and receive the pay-||stinct ; the latter alone suffers the un- 
ment for it. At twelve o'clock | go to happy woman to act in this distress. She 
the galley, and carry him new work, 1)/$¢!7es_ her second child, whose bodily 
spend a few hours with him, during||i"tirmities have often made it an object 
which I assist him in his employments,||°f a0xious care, whose cry even not of- 
and take care of his flowers. which he! fends her ear, and threatens to whet the 
loves. 1 retire before the return of the||*Ppetite of the blood-thirsty monsters— 
convicts, happy in the hope of seeing! she seizes it with involuntary motion, and 
him again the next day. | eaver before the mother is conscious of what 
knew the pleasures bestowed by beauty,||Sb¢ is doing, it is cast out, and—enough 
youth, rank, or riches, but I am certain! the horrid tale !—The last cry of the 


they can never equal that which I ex-/ Victim still sounded in her ear, when she 


perience on the days when Julius visits 
my humble dwelling, when we weep to- 
gether over the remembrance of our 
wrongs. Love gives us strength and 
courage to support the present, and em- 
bellishes the future with the brightest 
hopes. %n two years Julius will be at 
liberty, and we shall seek an asylum in 
the western hemisphere with a nation, 
strangers .o our laws and to our prejudi- 
ces, where the errors of inexperience 
are oot irreparable.” 


During my stay at Toulon I saw these 
two lovers frequently, and I acquired the 
melancholy certainty that one of the most 
virtuous women in France loved a con- 
i and that an hdpest man was a galley 

ave, 


discovered that the troop, which had re- 
mained some minutes behind, again close- 
ly pressed on the sledge. The anguish 
of her soul increases, for again the mur- 
derbreathing forms are at her side. 
Pressing the infant to her heaving bosom, 
she casts a look on her boy, four years 
old, who crowds closer and closer to her 

nee, ‘* But, dear mother, 1 am good, 
am | pot? You will not throw me into 
the snow, like the bawler ?”—* And yet! 
and yet!” cried the wretched woman, 
in the wild tumult of despair, “* Thou art 
good, but God is merciful !—Away !” 
The dreadful deed was done. To es- 
cape the furies that raged within her, 


ravenous pursuers, she almost sinks un- 
der her anguish , only the recollection 
of the infant that she holds in her arms 
—only the desire to save it, occupies 
ber heart, and with difficulty enables it 
to bear up. She did not venture to look 
behind her. All at once, two rough paws 
are laid on her shoulders, and the wide 
open bloody jaws of an enormous wolf 
huog over her head. It is the most ra- 
venous beast of the troop, which baving 
partly missed its leap at the sledge, is 
dragged along with it, in vain seeking 
with its hinder legs for a resting place, 
to enable it to get wholly on the frail 
vehicle. The weight of the body of the 
monster draws the woman backwards— 
her arms rise with the child: half torn 
from her, half abandoned, it becomes the 
prey of the ravenous beast, which hastily 
carries it off into the forest. . Exhausted, 
stunned, senseless, she drops the reins, 
and continues her journey, ignurant 
whether she is delivered from her pur- 
suers or not. 


Meantime the forest grows  thin- 
ner, and an insulated farm-house, to 
which a side road leads, appears at a 
moderate distance. The horse, left to 
itself, follows this new path ; it enters 
through an open gate, panting and foam- 
ing it stands still; and amidst a circle of 
persons who crowd around with good na- 
tured surprise, the unhappy woman re- 
covers from her stupefaction, to throw 
herself, with a loud scream of anguish 
and horror, into the arms of the nearest 
human being, who appears to her as a 
guardian angel. All leave their work— 
the mistress of the house the kitchen, the 
thresher the barn, the eldest son of the 
family, with his axe in his hand, the wood 
which he has just cleft—to assist the un- 
fortunate woman ; and, with a mixture of 
curiosity and pity, to learn, by a hundred 
inquiries, the circumstances of her singu- 
lar appearance. Refreshed by whatever 
can be procured at the moment, the 
stranger gradually recovers the power 
of speech, and ability to give an intelli- 
gible account of the dreadful trial which 
she has undergone. The insensibility 
with which fear and distress had steeled 
her heart, begins to disappear: but new 
terrors seizes her—the dry eye seeks in 
vain a tear—she is on the brink of bound- 
less misery. But her narrative had also 
excited conflicting feelings in the bosoms 
of her auditors ; though pity, commise- 
ration, dismay, and abhorrence, imposed 
alike on all the same involuntary silence. 
One only, unable to command the over- 
powering emotions of his heart, advanced 
before the rest—it was the young man 
with the axe: his cheeks were pale 
with affright—his wildly rolling eyes 
flashed ill omened fire. ‘*What!’’ he ex- 
claimed; “three ehildren—thy own 
children! the sickly innocent—the im- 
ploring boy—the infant suckling—all cast 
out by the mother to be devoured by the 
wolves! Woman, thou art unworthy to 
live.” And at the same instant, the up- 
lifted steel descends with resistless force 
on the skull of the wretched woman, who 
falls dead at his fect. The perpetrator 
then calmly wipes the blood off the mur- 
derous axe and returns to his work. 

The dreadful tale speedily came to the 
knowledge of the magistrates, who caused 
the uncalled avenger to be arrested and 
brought to trial. He was of course sen- 
tenced to the punishment ordained by the 
laws ; but the sentence still wanted the 
sanction of the Emperor. Alexander 
caused all the circumstances of this 
crime, so extraordinary in the motives 
in which it originated, to be reported to 
him in the most careful and detailed man- 
ner.—Here he thought himself called on 
to exercise the godlike privilege of mercy, 
by commuting the sentence passed on 


the woman exerted herself. with power-|ithe criminal, into a condemnation to la- 


less lash, to accelerate the 
exhagated borse. With the 


of the|jbour not very severe ; he accordingly 
and/isent the yoong man to the fortress of 
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— oo 
WILLIAM MORTIMER. 

‘One Czar lives, a thousand are forgot.’ 

At that awful period when England was 
convulsed with civil discord, and Crom- 
well with his partisans were contending 
against the scattered forces of the king, 
William Mortimer, a young and zealous 
loyalist, used every exertion to forward 
ithe success of his ‘Tawfal monarch. He 
left his family, then living in retirement 
near Chepstow, to join the standard of 
Charles, who was marching with an 
army from Scotland into the southern 
part of the country, expecting to be rein- 
forced by his friends, and all those who 
were discontented with the wild enthu- 
siasm of Cromwell and his followers. 
These expectations were, in a great 
measure, disappointed. The royalists, 
in general, were not aware of their king’s 
approach, and the Scotch, on whose as- 
sistance he had confidently relied, were 
deterred from uniting with them unless 
they previously subscribed to the cove- 
nant. In this posture of affairs, Charles 
encamped at Worcester, and was com- 
pelled to hazard that fatal battle, the re- 
sult of which is so well known. Morti- 
mer was one of the few who, escaping 
from the field, accompanied the king in 
his flight ; and although history is silent 
upon the subject, it has been handed 
down by tradition, that Charles, dismiss- 
ing all his faithful attendants, for fear of 
hazarding a discovery, and accompanied 
only by William Mortimer, who was well 
acquainted with the localities of the 
country, resolved, if possible, to escape 
into Wales. The attempt, however, 
was frustrated by means of the various 
passes of the Severn, being so well guard- 
ed by soldiers, who were every where 
eager for his apprehension, not so much 
in obedience to the command of their 
generals, as on account of the immense 
reward that was offered for his person. 
Not dismayed at this unexpected failure, 
they travelled by night (hiding them- 
selves in marshes and among the river 
reeds in the day time) and, with much 
peril and exertion, contrived to reach 
Monmouth. Here they soon perceived 
that it was impossible for them to remain 
long without being discovered; and, 
Mortimer, having arranged his plans ac- 
cordingly, seized a little boat on the 
banks of the Wye, and, covering the 
king with the bark of trees, suffered the 


vessel, during the night, to be carried | 


down by the current till it reached a 
range of romantic rocks, on the banks of the 
above-mentioned river. Here they land- 
ed, and, letting the boat adrift with the 
stream, ‘o elude pursuit, secreted them- 
selves in the natural recesses of the 
cliffs. Mortimer had sufficient confi- 
dence in the faith of a young lady, to 
whom he was betrothed, to confide to her 
the secret of the king; and as he was 
afraid to make his appearance near a 
place where he was so well known, this 
loyal and affectionate girl, at the hazard 
lof her own life and honour, brought 
them, at the dead of the night, their pro- 
vision. One fatal night she was traced 
to the spot by a militia man, who was 
eager for the destruction of his sovereign, 
and on her retarn was seized and confin- 
ed by this ruthless traitor. In the mean- 
while, Mortimer, fearful that a discovery 
might take place from these midnight in- 
terviews, in a neighbourhood where he 
was so well known, and anxious for the 
further safety of his royal master, whose 
danger was increased by delay, ventured 
to descend from their secret cave, to the 
residence of a peasant, who was under 
the greatest obligations to him, and in- 
formed hita that a friend of his, a cavalier, 
who had escaped from the battle of Wor- 
cester, was anxious to get out of the 





country. The old man was sworn to 
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THE MINDEVA. 





secresy, and ihe king was immediately the absence breathing indicated thellafter bis own faniily after an absence i ¢ her, “they will find that you . 


confided to his care. Mortimer then re-jjcalm triumph of death. The unfortunate 
tired to his hiding-place, with the inten-] lovers were buried in one grave, and no- 
tion of passing the remainder of the night,|'thing is left to perpetuate their memory 
but his pursuers, with their hot blood) but the imperishable cliff; which rises, 
hounds, were then hunting about the/like the genius of history, over the spot, 
spot ; he saw the light of their torches||to consecrate their eternal fame. 

glaring among the dark caverns, and 
heard the clifis re-echo the howling of 
the wolf dogs as they forded the river, 
and climbed the precipices, in the eager 
pursuit of their prey. He attempted to 
retreat, but in vain, the monsters of 
death were already fast approaching, and 
after a short, but desperate, struggle, he 
sunk down, bleeding and exhausted, un- 
der their greedy fangs. The pursuers 
called off their dogs in order to save his 
life, that they might extort from him a 
confession of the king’s retreat : they suc- 
ceeded in muzzling the ferocious ani- 
mals ; but when they lifted their victim 
from the blood-stained sward, where he 
had fallen, they found him stiff and cold towards home they wre oer t by 
in the arms of death ; they passed their! thieves, who, he says, age both 
torches before his face, but his eyes were Etienne and myself, not only of our mo- 
for ever closed. Even the barbarians||®¢Y, but the two parcels containing our 
themselves, when they looked upon his|| ¥°@F'"g apparel. Fortunately, on pro- 
well proportioned limbs, and saw his fine ceeding to the next village, the inhabi- 
and manly countenance, beautiful in tants took a little pity on us, and what 
death, cursed the cause that had betray- with the assistance we received there, 
ed them from their allegiance, and com-}|#8 Well as in one or two other towns a- 
pelled them to the commission of a crime, long the road, we managed to arrive at 
at which their depraved hearts now shud- Lyeus in tolerably good spirits. : 

der. As they had gained nothing by their ‘Having passed a part of the day in 
cruelty, and he, from whom they might looking at the principle streets and build- 
have endeavoured, by threats and tor-|)!™g8 1" the above city, Etienne conducted 
ture, to extract a full developement of ||me towards dark to the house of his pa- 
the king’s intention, and his present hid-|| "ets, who kept an inn. He entered 
ing place, was now dead, they released without making himself known, and or- 
their unhappy captive next morning, dered supper for two persons. On 
without making her acquainted with the||S¢Tv!ng the soup and boullie, Etienne 
bitterness of her destiny. She hastened Called for a roast fowl ; upon which his 
towards the spot of her lover’s retreat, mother examining us more attentively, 
anxious for his safety, and yet scarce dar- observed, “* You are travellers, | per- 
ing to proceed. Ii was in the month of | Ce!Ve, and perhaps not aware that pro- 
October ; the morning was chill and cold,|| Visions are dear.” My companion, with 
and although the red sun was glimmering his hat slouched, and turning his back to 
on the distant waters of the Severn, ii| the old lady, replied, “that’s of no con- 
spake no comforts to her soul ; the dew] sequence to you, madam, ive what 18 
drops were lying thick upon the lank ordered, and we Hl pay for it.” I beg 
blades of grass, and a gray mist was rising] Your pardon, Sir rejoined bis mother, 
from the earth, which partly obscured) ‘1 am wrong, but I didn’t exactly know 
the distant objects. She ventured on-|the state of your purse.” This short 
ward, trembling with the most intense || dialogue was followed by the fowl’s be- 
anxiety, and invoking heaven for the|ing brought in. We continued to eat 
safety of her lover, (for then she thought} Very slowly, in order to wait for the 
not of the king,) when suddenly turning|night’s closing in, when Reeane ames, 
her eyes to the ground, she witnessed whether we could have beds ? “* No, 

the object of all her solicitude, lying on aj answered his mother, “all my beds are 
cold bed of turf before her. He, who had||occupied :””—** and this young lady,” re- 
so often hailed the soind of her footsteps, | Plied the son—pointing to his sister who 
was now heedless of her approach ; his|served at table, “‘ has she got abed ?”— 
cheek, which had once glowed with her‘ How! if my children have not beds, 
pure kisses, felt not now her pale and||who is to have them?” * Then I am 
delicate lips as they fed greedily upon the|/"ot your son, exclaimed Etienne, rals- 
death damps of his face. She passed |/'ng his voice, and discovering his coun- 
her white fingers over his brow, and/tenance. At these words, and this move- 
when she saw them smeared with the un-||ment of the stranger, the poor woman 
natural stain of livid gore, she laughed in}seemed to feel a violent oppression, turn- 
the delirium of her despair, till the sounded pale, and fell senseless on the floor ; 
of the mountain echoes, mocking her|the daughter instantly ran to inform her 
tone of misery, awoke her to the burning|father, who was in the next coffee- 
realizing sense of her soul’sagony. Now|/house. ; : 
unrestrained, she called upon his name} ‘‘ Etienne flew to the assistance of his 
in language the most affecting. She|/poor mother; the servants cried aloud, 
whispered in his deaf, unheeding ear, the|}and I could not help weeping with them. 
voice of love and trath—she pressed his||The father came in soon after ; but 
lifeless hand and placed it in her bosom,||Madame Etienne was no more! Her 
and when she felt its icy chillness freez-||daughter took the event so much to heart, 
ing at her heart, she wept that he was/|that she immediatly retired to bed, and 
cold, A fisherman, who had witnessed|never left it again, having died after an 
the scene, and hurried from his boat tojillness of two days. The father, dis- 
assist her, was, at this moment, approach-jjtracted by this double loss, sustained by 
ing the spot; she looked wildly roundithe recovery of his son, could not sup- 
and beckoned him away, but when shejport it, and only survived eight days! — 

saw him still advancing towards her, shel} ‘‘ Finally, Etienne, the cause of this 
uttered a piercing shriek, and in a few|/sad tragedy, was seized with a raging 
minutes was on the lofty summit of an}fever, for his health had never been pro- 
adjoining precipice. She waved her|perly restored, and followed the fate of 
white arm for a few minutes, as in tri-|/his parents in a week after the death of 
umph, and then sinking upon her knees|his father. {[ saw them all perish, and 
at the utmost verge of the o’erbanging}never left the bed of my comrade, who 
brow, she*crossed her hands over her|received all the attention [ could bestow, 
face, and instantly bending forward, sunkjjand even died in my arms. This was 
gently into the deep dell below. Suchijone of the most dreadful trials that had 
was the aerial delicacy of her form, that}overtaken me in life. What a picture, 
not a limb was bruised, and nothing but}for one who was on the point of looking 





THE GLEANER. 


So we'll live, 
And pray, and sing, and tellold tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of Court News; and we’lltalk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who’sin and who’s out, 
And take upon usthe mystery ofthings, 
Asif we were Gorl’s spies SwARSPEARE. 













































Surprise—The dangerous effects of 
surprise are. well exemplified in Du- 
mont’s Narrative of his return from slave- 
ry at Algiers to France, after Lord Ex- 
mouth’s expedition. He was accompani- 






































ed by a friend, and on their approach} 


more than thirty-seven years! 
so-formed the plan oftaking them by sur- 


and sending a letter, in which my ad- 
ventures were to be given under a 
feigned name ; but I was soon cured: of 
that whim, by the frightful calamity that 
befell the vbr adn family of Etienne.” 
> 
When Barry and Nollekens resided at 
Rome, it was presumed the former had 
[which was not very uncommon] made 
rather too free with the wife of his 
host.—Barry was not singular in this in- 
stance ; but the husband, being less li- 
beral in his ideas than many other Itali- 
an husbands, vowed vengeance against 
the violater of his honour. One night 
as the artist sat late at a coffee-house, 
Barry told the story, and vented his fears 
to Mr. Nollekens, and begged the pro- 
tection of his company home. This 
was agreed to. ‘* Now,” said Barry, “ | 
like you ; are a fine fellow ; but d—n it, 
you never look like a gentleman why 
don’t you dress better !—here, take my 
bat.” At that time he wore one with 
gold lace. He placed it on Nollekens’ 
head, and clapping that of the sculptor 
on his own, they sallied out. They had 
not proceeded far, before they were as- 
sailed by raffians, one of whom exclaim- 
ed, ** That’s he!—the fellow with the 
gold-laced hat!” Nollekens, however, 
indebted to a swift pair of heels, escaped ; 
and Barry arrived safe at home. 
~ 
A Bull—aA Suffolk farmer, whose ac- 
cent was singulary broad, recently took 
his first born child, a boy, to the clergy- 
man of the parish for baptism. He told 
the divine his name was to be John, but 
spoke it so like Joan, that the other 
concluded it at once to be a girl, and 
actually performed the service appoint- 
ed by the church, as if for a female child, 
without the observation of either the fa- 
ther, the mother, or two young women 
present. The parish clerk finding out 
the mistake a few days afterwards, went 
in haste to the vicar, imploring bim to al- 
ter the register, or to name the child 
again ; but the divine refused, alleging 
the impropriety of transgressing the 
rubicalinjunction. ‘1 willnevertheless, 
make a memorandum of the circum- 
stance,’’ said he, and wrote the follow- 
ing at the foot of the register : ‘‘ Mem. 
The ctr baptised on the 10th instant, 
by the name of Joan, proved a fortnight 
alterwards [admirabile dictu!] to bea 
Boy !” 
~ 
Among the Polish prisoners of war, 
who were in Russia in 1661, was a dis- 
tinguished nobleman, with whom nobody 
was allowed to speak without witnesses. 
This man became ill, and applied for a 
physician, which the Czar granted. 
The physician prescribed Cremor Tar- 
tari. ‘The doctor had scarcely got 
home, when he was arrested and carried 
before the minister, who, as soon as he 
entered, addressed him very angrily, call- 
ing him a traitor, threatening the sever- 
est punishments, exclaiming, ‘* You dog, 
what have you been talking to the Pole 
about the Crim Tartars?’ The doctor, 
who stood motionless with astonishment, 
new comprehended the misunderstand- 
ing arising from the report made by 
some listeners to the minister, and ex- 
plained it by *hewing the prescription 
which he had left with the patient. 
—_— 


A learned gentleman who had failed in 
an aitempt to obtain a seat in Parliament 
for a borough in Wiltshire, previously te 
leaving London, mentioned to « friend, 
that he was going to contest the borough : 
at the same time affecting to feel a doubt] 


House of Commons, he said, ** I doubt} 
much if I have calibre enough for Par-|} 


liament.”—* Pooh pooh !” replied thelr 


prise, before this catastrophe occurred,| 


resemble a M. le Cardinal.” 
days before Mazarin died, a comet ap- 


I had al-|\great pone.” 


—_ 

A physician, t to bring to Dr 
Jobnson’s so = that he had been 
in his company once before, mentioned 
amgng other circumstances his baving 
that day worn so fine a coat, that it 
could not but have attracted his notice. 
“Sir,” said Johnson, “‘had you been 
dipped in Pactolus, i should not have 
noticed you.” He couldson occasion be 
more polite and complimentary. When 
Mrs. Siddons, with whom, in a letter to 
Mrs. Thrale, he expressed himself high- 
ly pleased, paid him a visit, there hap- 
pened not to be a chair ready for her. 
** Madam’” said he, “you who sooften 
occasion the want of seats to others will 
the more readily excuse the want of one 
yourself.” 

—__— 


Temperance.—An Oriental Caliph, re- 
markable for his abstemiousness and tem- 
perance, conceived the highest displea- 
sure against one of his officers, of whom 
it was reported, that he daily expended 
1000 dirhems, about twenty pounds ster- 
ling, for his dinner table. The Caliph, 
disguising his feelings, invited the officer 
to take his repast at “thé imperial table 
on the ensuing day, previous to which 
he had directed his cook to provide a 
most sumptuous entertainment for the se- 
cond course ; whilst the first was to con- 
sist of his own usual frugal meal of onions, 
lentils, and vil. 


The officer, as appointed, came early ; 
and the Caliph engaged him in discourse 
and in business, until a very late hour; 
and, when he thought his guest sufficient- 
ly bungry, ordered the usual repast to be 
served up. Humble as the fare was, yet 
being at the imperial table, and the ho- 
noured guest having perhaps a better ap- 
petite than he was accustomed to, he fell 
too heartily, while sufficient time was 
given to him completely to satiate his 
hunger. 

The second course then made its ap- 
pearance, with all possible accompanying 
temptation ; yet the guest withstood not 
only these, but even the pressing invita- 
tion of his Sovereign ; frankly owning 
that he could eat no more. “ ilow then 
is it,’ said the Caliph, ** that thou canst 
venture to lavish one thousand dirhems 
daily on a meal, when thy hunger is so 
fully appeased by this simple repast, 
which | have provided for one thousandth 
part of the sum? Let thy fear of God, 
if thou hast any remaining, save thee 
from the stigma of prodigality ; and trust 
me, that the sum thus daily lavished on 
the useless luxuries of thy table, would 
secure to thee the inestimable approba- 
tion of thy divine Creator, if distributed 
as it ought to be, tothe numerotis chil- 
dren of hunger, poverty, and distress !” 

~~ 

Cardinal Mazarin.—Mazarin exbibit- 
ed in himself a singular instance of the vi- 
cissitudes of fortune. He was ofa very low 
extraction, had been gambler, became 
a Prime Minister of a great country, was 
afterwards banished, and a price set upon 
his head, and then retarn triumphantly 
to his administration with greater power 
than ever. He was an extremely hand- 
some man, and had a very fine face, 
This he was so anxious to preserve, that, 
not many days before he died, he gave 
audience to the foreign ministers with 
his face painted. This made the Span- 
ish minister say, “* Voila un portrait que 
Not many 


peared in France. Some sycophasts, 


who were in his ‘bedchamber, observed 
to him, that this awful phenomenon of 
ithe heavens was to announce to the 
jworld the death of so great a statesman 
as to his abilities for speaking in thejjand so consummate a politician as himself. 


Mazarin coolly replied “ En verite, Mes- 
ieurs, ‘la comete me fait trop d’hon- 





THE TRAVELLER. 


The immolation of this victim to super- 
stitious usage takes place soon after the 





*Tis pleasant, through the leop-holes of retreat 
EVE oy d at such a world; to see the stir 
or great Babel, and not feeithe crowc Cowrrn. 





CUSTOMS OF THE FANTEES, 
On Cape Coast, Africa. . 


vernal equinox ; and along with her are 
sacrificed sheep and goats, which, toge- 
ther with yams, heads of maize, and 
plantains, are hung on stakes on each 
side of her. Females destined thus to be 
destroyed are brought up for the express 


A work possessing much information as ||PUrpose in the king’s seraglio, and it is 
to the manners and customs of the in-|jSaid that their minds have previously 
habitants of the country extending from||been so powerfully wrought upon by the 
Cape Palmas to the River Congo, has fetiche men, that they proceed to the 
recently been published in London. The place of execution with as much cheerful- 
author, Capt. John Adams, visited every||"€s8 a8 those infatuated Hindoo women 
important place along that extensive coast, who are burnt with their husbands. One 
and in some instances penetrated a great||W@s impaled while | was at Lagos, but of 


distance into the interior. The followin 
is the account which he gives of one of 


course I did not witness the ceremony. 
i passed by where the lifeless body still 


the horrid funeral ceremonies of the/||"emained on the stake a few days after- 


Fantees, called a ‘‘ Custom :”"— 


** The period had arrived when Tacky 


Mensa, a wealthy trader and inhabitant 
of Annamaboo, had to make custom for 
his ancestors. Five unfortunate victims 
were to be immolated to the manes of 
the deceased, and guupowder, brandy, 
cloth, and provisions distributed to the 
multitude. A vast number of persons 
assembled at Annamaboo, from different 
parts of the republic of Fantee, to assist 
at and give importance to the ceremony. 
A little before daybreak in the morning, 
when the obsequies for the deceased 
commenced, volleys of muskets, the noise 
of drums, and savage shouts, were heard 
in every direction; and about eight 
o’clock a large concourse of persons, of 
both sexes and all: ages, had collected at 
and near Tacky Mensa’s house, to whom 
brandy was distributed in large quanti- 
ties. Firing, shouting, and drinking con- 
tinued till mid-day, when the five victims 


wards,” 








THE DRAMA. 


~~ Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 

So long the just and geuerous will befriend, 

Aud triumph on her efforts stili attend. Brooxs 











LONDON THEATRES. 


Hay Market.—A new farce, entitled 
‘* Fish out of Water,” was performed at 
this theatre for the first time on the 27th 
August, of the plot of which the following 
is a brief sketch :—Charles Gayfare, the 
son of a London alderman, is in love 
with Ellen Courtly, the daughter of a 
baronet, who is appointed ambassador to 
The lovers are of course in 
despair at their approaching separation, 
but Cupid suggests an expedient to the 
Sir Charles Courtly 
is in want of a secretary, and Charles 


enamoured puir. 





were brought out from a hut, with their 


hands bound, and with ligatures made of 
the bine of a creeping plant surrounding 
their heads, and which came over their 
eyes and noses, and by introducing pieces 
of stick, twisting them round, making 
what sailors call Spanish windlasses, the 
bones of their noses were forced in, and 


their eyes sunk deeper into their sockets 


men; two of whom were middle-aged 


one very old, the other young. Before 
they were led to execution, every effort 
was made by the Europeans to pur- 
chase them without effect. The poor 
creatures, in this state of suffering, were 
paraded through the town, and received 
«very ignominy that savage cruelty could 
devise or inflict, without a sigh escaping 
them, and were ultimately taken to the 
beach, under the very walls of the fort, 


where they were butchered, amidst the ae - : 
i Mebelics) shouts of the the occasion, affords a high comic treat. 


most savage 
multitude. Females assisted at the horrid 
ceremony, and marked themselves with 
the blood of the wretched victijns as it 
flowed from their headless trunks, and, 
horrible to relate, libations of brandy 


resolves to apply for the situation. 


. 


One of these unfortunate beings was a 
very old Ashantee man, the remaining 
four were natives of Chamba, and all 


Sir Charles is also in want of a cook, and 
from this circumstance arises the humour 
ofthe scene. Samuel Savoury a profess- 
ed cook, applies for the latter office, but 
through the mistake of the Steward, who 
is authorized to make both engagements, 
he is invested with the more dignified 
post of secretary. Shortly after, the 
young gentleman arrives, and rather than 
be separated from the mistress of his af- 
fections, be accepts the only vacant situ- 
ation, which is that of cook. ‘The two 
novices are soon brought into action, 
Charles is ordered to prepare some cho- 
colate for breakfast, and Savoury to 
write a diplomatic dispatch. They are 
equally awkward and incompetent in the 
performance of their respective duties, 
but are by changing parts for a moment 
the difficulty is overcome. Unhappily 
for poor Savoury, his letter is much ap- 
proved of, and the manner in which he 
receives the baronet’s compliments on 


, 


But this state of things could not last 


long ; Savoury’s ignorance is discovered 
by his bad spelling in another letter dic- 
tated by his master, and the young folks 
are married to the satisfaction of all 





were poured into and drank from human 
skulls, which a few minutes before had 
life and being. Volleys of musketry were 
fired, savage dances performed, and in- 
toxicution was carried to excess during 
three days and three nighis, when the 
custom-making ceased. Their customs, 
or obsequies to the manes of their de- 
ceased ancestors, are often carried to| 
such excess by individuals, as to leave 
them in a state of extreme poverty ; but 
all men of consequence are compelled, at 
some period of their lives, to perform 
this savage act of duty to those who have 
long been number 


This piece is ascribed to Mr. Lunn, 
the author of ‘‘ Family Jars,” and was 
completely successful. 
ceptions resulting from well managed 
equivoque, appear to have afforded great 
diversion ; and the incidents which na- 
turally arose and increased the perplex- 
ities of the parties, are stated to have 
been perfectly intelligible to the audi- 
The house was well attended; 
and the farce, which was highly enter- 
taining during its progress, received the 
most decided fiat of public applause on 
its conclusion. 


with the dead, or 


they would be degraded and held in the — 


lowest estimation by their countrymen 


but more especially by their own towns- 


vour of the goddess 
the rainy season, that she may 
horn of 


the 
aty, is practised here anaually. 


DRAMATIC ANECDOTE. 








not to waste any more bills, but wait for 
the races, which were to commence in a 
few days. Our hero being of a timid and 
basbiul turn, aud assisted by a portion 
of youthful pride, was incapable of 
making those advances, and playing off 
that train of theatrical tricks, by which 
means benefits are frequently obtained 
in the country, and, therefore, he had 
been less successful than many of his 
brethren. His landlady, perceiving 
there was no prospect of payment, satis- 
fied herself for the trifle already due, by 
seizing on the remnant of our hero’s 
wardrobe ; and knowing she could dis- 
pose of her lodgings to more advantage 
during the races, turned him out to the 
mercy of the winter’s wind, which he 
endured with all his formef philosophy. 
He rambled carelessly about the streets, 
sometimes quoting passages to himself, 
both comic and serious, that were ana- 
logous to his situation, but without form- 
ing one determined idea of where be was 
to rest bi» houseless head. Towards 
the close of the evening, he strolled by 
accident into the lower part of the thea- 
tre, which had formerly been an inn, and 
was then occupied by a person whose 
husband, had been a sergeant of dragoons, 


for the purpose of retailing refreshments, 


ee 


EE 


| 


the}led 
tor, and the author of the ‘ Soldier’s|itrembled, he listened, but all was quiet ; 
ughter.” The business of the thea-jiand then renewed his search, (for his 
was suspended for a short time, inj/hu i 
onsequence of the benefits having turn- 
out badly : the manager was resolvediist 


&c. to those who visited the theatre. 
After chatting until it grew late, the wo- 
man hinted to our hero that she wished 
to go to bed, and begged he might re- 
tire; upon which he replied, in the 
words of Don John, “1 was just think- 
ing of going home, but that I have no 
lodging.” The good woman, taking the 
words literally, inquired into the cause, 
with which he acquainted her without 
disguise. Being the mother of a family, 
she felt severely for his distressed situa- 
tion ; at that time he did not possess a 
single halfpenny in the world, nor the 
means of obtaining one. The poor crea- 
ture shed tears of regret that she could 
not effectually alleviate his misfortune. 
He endeavoured to assume a careless 
gaiety ; but the woman’s unaffected sor- 
row brought the reflection of his own 
disobedience to his mind, and he drop- 
ped tears in plenteous libation : in his 
grief he saw the sorrow of his parents, 
whom he had deserted, to follow what 
he began to perceive a mad career, in 
despite of the many unanswered remon- 
strances he had received, with a fair 
promise of forgiveness and affection, 
should he return to his business. This 
philanthropic female lamented that she 
could not furnish him with a bed, but of- 
fered to lend him her husband's cloak, 
and to procure a bundle of dry hay, that 
he might sleep in an empty room in her 
house. His heart was too full to pay his 
gratitude in words; his eyes thanked 
her ; he wept bitterly, accepted her kind 
offer, and retired to rest. The intrud- 
ing any further on her kindness was pain- 
ful to him, as she was struggling to main- 
tain a numerous offspring. He there- 
fore carefully avoided the house at meal- 
times, and wandered through the fields 
or streets, until he supposed their re- 
pasts were finished ; at last, so over- 
come by fasting and fatigue, that he could 
not rest, he rose from his trooper’s cloak 
in the dead of the night, and explored the 
kitchen, searching the dresser and all its 
shelves and drawers, in hopes of finding 
something that might satisfy the cravings 
of his appetite, but in vain, On his re- 
turn to his hay truss, he accidentally 
struck against the kitchen table, the 
noise of which he feared might alarm the 

mily ; and, uncertain of the real cause 
of his leaving his apartment at that hour, 


they might naturally suppose that his/iti 
Andrew Cherry.—In the town of Ath-|ipurpose was to rob the house, as a re- 


lone, we are told a circumstance of par-|jward for their hospitality ; the idea add- 
At Lagos we hear of another dreadful |iticular distress attending Mr. Che 


festival. ‘* The ey tall custom of im- 
ing alive a young ie, to propitiate 
we Hf presiding over 


to the misery he then suffered; he 


r overcame his fears,) 
tification he found a large 
bread, which he was afterwards 


_ [No. 29. Vor. Bl. 





informed had been used for rubbing out 
some spots of white paint from the very 
cloak that composed his bedding ; he, 
however, ate it with avidity, as he was 
entering the fourth day without the least 
refreshment, and returned heartfelt 
thanks to Providence, whose omnipotent 
hand was stretched in the very critical 
moment, to save him from the most dire- 
ful of all possible deaths—starving ! 








BIOGRAPHY. 





Memoirs of William Meston, Professor of 
Philosophy in the Marischal College of 
Aberdeen. 


Among the more remarkable adven- 
turers in the rebellion of 1715 was Wil- 
liam Meston, He was born in the par- 
ish of Midmar, in Scotland, about the year 
168%, and was the son of a blacksmith, 
much respected among his neighbours 
for his information and sagacity. Young 
Meston having evinced, in his early 
years, great quickness of parts, his fa- 
ther, notwithstanding his narrow means, 
resolved that the boy should want no 
advantage which a liberal education could 
supply. After he had acquired all that 
was to be learned at the village school, 
he went to the Marischal College, Aber- 
deen. Among his fellow-students, he 
became speedily distinguished for his 
diligence and attainments, and when he 
had completed his academic studies, was 
looked on as a young man to whom the 
road to fame and fortune was open. 

The first appointment which Meston 
obtained was one of the masterships of 
the Grammar school of New Aberdeen, 
the duties of which he continued to dis- 
charge for several years. He was then 
invited into the Marischal family, the 
founders of Marischal college, to be tutor 
to the young earl of that name, and his 
brother, afterwards so celebrated as 
Marshal Reith. In this capacity, he gave 
so much satisfaction, that on a vacancy 
occurring in 1714, in the chair of philo- 
sophy in the Marischal college, the fami- 
ly interest was employed to obtain the 
election of Mr. Meston to that dignified 
situation. 

In the following year, the rebellion in 
favour of the Stuart family broke out, 
and Mr. Meston, as much it is believed, 
from principle as from grateful attacl- 
ment to the Marischal family, who had 
embarked their fortunes in the cause, 
was induced to join the rebel standard. 
The young earl Marischal, his late pupil, 
immediately confided to him the gover- 
norship of the family castle of Dunnotar, a 
remarkably strong fort on the coast of 
Kincardinshire, which had been celebrat- 
ed in former civil contests, for the ob- 
stinate sieges which it had sustained. 
The signal defeat at Sheriffmuir, how- 
ever, soon put an end, for a time, to the 
hopes of the Stuart party ; and their be- 
ing no object to be gained by the castle 
of Dunnotar holding out, Governor Mes- 
ton with some adherents, withdrew from 
it to the hills, ameng which they con- 
trived to secrete themselves till an act of 
amnesty came out, and enabled them to 
return in safety to their homes. It was 
during this period of perilous adversity ; 
while wanderipg among the hills afraid, 

















of the haunts of men, with the waving, 
fern for their curtain by night, and some 
recess of the rocks for their concealment 
by day ; that Meston, with the view of 
beguiling the lonely hours of their re- 

, is sup to have first paid his 


court to the Muses. Several of the tales, 


here is a jacobite written by him, 

“ Thre Bonay Ladie,” which bears 

i marks of the same outeast 
nativity. ; 

It has been said, that, after the . 

ion of the act of amnesty, Mr. Meston 

have been restored to his chair in 
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taken the oaths required by government ; 
but with an integrity and disdain, alike 
becoming his character and his age, for 
he was as yet but in his twenty-seventh 
year, he chose rather to begin the world 
again, and face every hardship, than 
make any compromise with his princi- 


While the Countess of Marischal liv- 
ed, to whom and to a small independ- 
ence the family attainder happily did not 
reach, Mr. Meston found under her roof 
a home: the kind hospitality he amply 
repaid by being the delight of every one 
who visited her ladyship, for his con- 
versational powers, in which a rich vein 
of pleasantry is described to have pre- 
dominated. On her ladyship’s death, he 
was once more driven to have recourse 
to his scholastic talents for a subsistence. 
In conjunction with his brother, Mr. 
Samuel Meston, to whom their praise- 
worthy father had also given an academic 
education, he opened an academy at 
Elgin, for the instruction of young gen- 
demen, in allthe branches of knowledge 
taught at the university. The under- 
taking, at first, succeeded well; but 
Meston was of too jovial a disposition, 
and lived too long on social habits, to 
fall into that course of sober regularity, 
so necessary for academic example; he 
is allowed to have neglected his pupils 
for the sake of a friend, his bottle, and 
his book. The academy sunk in reputa- 
tion, and became at last so deserted, that 
Meston found the only chance he had of 
repairipg his error was to abandon it, and 
open another in a different place. 

Mr. Meston’s intention of leaving Elgin 
was no sooner known among his friends, 
than the Countess of Errol, whom he had 
the honour to reckon among the number, 
generously invited him to fix his choice 
on a new residence on Turreff, in Aber- 
deenshire, offering him the occupation, 
rent free, of a mansion in the village, be- 
longing to the Errol family. The offer 
was gratefully accepted, and, in a short 
time, Mr. Meston was again seen at the 
head of a flourishing academy. His mode 
of life appears to have become here 
more exemplary; but misfortune, not- 
withstanding, still pursued him. Aquar- 
rel happened between two of the young 
gentlemen of his academy, one of whom 
stabbed the other, and, although no 
blame could be imputed to Mr. Meston, 
on account of the unfortunate occur- 
rence, many parents, apprehensive of 
similar accidents, withdrew their chil- 
dren, and left poor Meston for a second 
time, a teacher without scholars. 


From Turreff he now removed to 
Montrose; and, after an unsuccessful 
attempt to establish a new academy 
there, went to Perth, where he was in- 
duced to leave off public teaching, to 
become tutor to the children of Mr. Oli- 
phant of Gask. In this family he con- 
tinued several years ; but his health be- 
ginning to fail, he repaired, for the bene- 
fit of mineral waters, to Peterhead, where 
he was supported chiefly by the bounty 
of his old friend, the Countess of Errol, 
who evinced great assiduity to his wants. 
Meston was now, however, on the gallop 
down the hill of life; and, anxious to 
close his career on that spot which’ had 
been the scene of his highest honours 
on earth, he went from Peterhead to 






Marischal College, if he would havel/ Butler his model ; and, like all 
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men who 
are so inconsiderate as to form them- 
selves on the model of a day, has suffer- 
ed by it in permanent reputation. He 
possessed genius enough to have secured 
to the name cf Meston an ever-during 
celebrity ; but, with a prodigality as cen- 
surable in intellectual as in worldly con- 
cerns, he gave way to party feeling and 
local events, those exertions of which 
immortality might have had the harvest. 
The charms of his conversational powers 
have been before alluded to. 
tor of the Edinburgh edition of his works 
says, that ‘‘he possessed an uncommon 
fund of wit and humour, in the timing of 
which he had a particular art.. On these 
occasions,” it is added, ** it was impossi- 
ble for the most phlegmatic disposition 
to continue five minutes in his company 
without being convulsed with laughter.” 
The character of Mr. Meston may be 
summed up in a few words. 
poet, with more of the habits of one than 
was fortunate for his fame; he was a 
man of genius, who, to have lived happy, 
should have been born with the fortune 
of a fool of quality. 
rise to excellence in the line which na- 
ture had chalked out for him, we may 
ascribe with Dr. Ogilvie, ‘‘to the two 
great foes of every nobler effort of hu- 
man genius—indigence and dependence.” 


The edi- 
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——-— Science has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea and shore, each mute and living thing. 
CAMPBELL. 








On the Constitution and Mode of Action o 
Volcanoes, in different Paris of the 
Earth. By Alexander Von Humboldt. 


Read before the Royal Academy of Sciences of Berlin, 


Jan. 24, 1823 





No. I. 
When we consider the influence 


scientific travels into distant regions, and 
a more extended geographical knowledge, 
have for some centuries past exerted 
upon the study of nature, we soon dis- 
cover how this influence has varied ac- 


cording to the objects of inquiry, 


have been, on the one hand, the forms of 
the organic world, and, on the other, the 
;—the 
knowledge of rocks, their relative ages, 


inanimate formation of the earth 


and origin. Different forms of 
and auimals enliven the earth in 


zone, as well in the plains, where the 
heat of the atmosphere is determined by 
the geographical latitude and the different 


inflexions of the isothermal lines, as 


it changes suddenly on the steep declivi- 


ties of the mountains. Organic 


gives a peculiar physiognomical character 












which 


which 


plants 
every 


where 


nature 


to every zone, which is not the case with 


the inorganic world where the solid crust 
of the earth is divested of its vegetable 
covering. The same rocks approach- 
ing to and receding from each other in 
groups occur in both hemispheres, from 


the equator to the poles. Ona 


island, surrounded by strange plants, un- 
der a sky where the well-known stars do 
not shine, the sailor recognises, often 
with glad surprise, the clayslate which is 
the common rock of his native country. 
This independence of the geognostical 
relations of places on the present con- 
stitution of theirclimate, does not diminish, 





Aberdeen, where he terminated a linger- 
ing illness in death, in the spring of the 
year 1745, and fifty-seventh year of his 
age. 

The productions which Meston has 
left behind him are all poetical, and were 
first collected in a small volume, publish- 
ed in Edinburghin 1767. They consist of 
*‘ The Knight,” printed as early as 1723. 
‘** Mother Grim’s Tales,” a second part 
of the latter by mother Grim’s grandson, 
Jodacus, with a long Latin title, and con- 
taining several pieces in the same lan- 
guage, and lastlysome songs. In a 
er pieces, Meston appears to have made 












but only gives a particular direction to the 
favourable effect upon the progress of 
logy and physical geognosy, which is 
produced by numerous observations made 
in foreign countries. Every expedition 
enriches natural history with new plants, 
and new genera of animals ; at one time 


hey are organic forms 
elves with well-known Bare = 


distant 


them- 
repre-| 


enting to us, in its original perfection, a 
larly woven, though often apparently 


interrupted texture of animated crea- 


tures ; at another, they are forms 
appear to be insolated, as vesti 
which have been destroy 


which 
of 
or as 




































































































































eng "ass not only from pe cra- 
discovered. Such a variety is not pre-|iters, from insolated mountains which pre-: 
sented by the examination of the solid||serve a lasting communication with the 
crust of the earth; it rather reveals tojjinterior of the earth, like Stromboli, 
us an agreement, which excites the admi-|} Vesuvius, and A&tna ;—on Ischia, near 
ration of the geognost, between the parts|}the Epomeus, and also, as it would ap-~ 
of which it is composed, in the saperpo-|/pear from the reports of the ancients, 
sition of masses of different natures, and|jnear Chalcis in the Lelantic plains, has 
in their periodical repetition. In the|jlava flowed out of fissures which have 
chain of the Andes, as well as in the/isuddenly opened. Besides-these phe- 
central mountains of Europe, one forma-|jnomena, which have taken place in the 
tion seems, as it were, to occasion the] period of history within the narrow limits’ 
existence of unother ; masses of the same||of certain traditions, and which Ritcer 
character assume similar forms : moun-||will collect and explain in his masterly 
tains are formed by basalt and dolerite ;//Geography, the shores of the Mediterra- 
steep declivities by dolomite, porphyry,|/nean contain abuhdant remains of more: 
and quadersandstein ; bell-sha emi-|jancient igneous effects. The south of 
nences and high-vaulted domes by vitre-||France shows, in Auvergne, a range of 
ous trachyte rich in felspar. hills, in which bells of trachyte occur 
In the most distant zones, larger crys-|jalternately with cones of ercption, from 
tals, as it were by internal evolution out||which currents of lava have descended. 
of themore compactitexture of the greater|| The Lombardic plain, which forms the 
mass, aggregate into subordinate beds,||innermost bay of the Adriatic Sea, sur- 
and thus frequently announce the vicinity|/rounds the trachyte of the Euganean 
of a new and independent formation.||Hills, where domes of granular trachyte, 
Thus is the whole inorganic world re-||of obsidian, and of pearistone, rise, which, 
flected, more or less clearly, in every||passing into each other, break through 
mountain of considerable extent ; but in||the Jura limestone, but never occur in 
order to ascertain completely the most|narrow streams which have flowed. 
important phenomena respecting the com-|| Similar evidences of former revolutions 
position, the relative age, and the origin||may be found in many parts of the Gre~ 
of the different species of rocks, observa-||cian continent, and in Asia Minor, coun- 
tions from the most distant parts of the||tries which will afford the geognost copi- 
earth must be compared together. Pro-|jous subjects for examination, when 
blems which had appeared enigmatical to|| light once returns to the land whence it 
the geognost in his mother country are||first beamed over the western world— 
solved near the equator. If distant|)when tormented mankind ceases to sink 
zones do not furnish new species of || under the savage lethargy of the Ottoman. 
rocks, that is to say, unknown arrange-|| 1! mention the geographical neighbour- 
ments of simple substances, as has already||hood of so many phenomena, in order to 
been remarked, they yet teach us how||prove, that the bed of the Mediterranean, 
to discover the great laws which are|| with all its chains of islands, might have 
every where the same, and according to}|afforded to the attentive observer, every 
which, the different strata of the earth||thing that has been discovered, in latter 
support each other, appear in the form||periods, under the most varied forms, in 
of veins, or are elevated by elastic pow-||South America, on Teneriffe, or on the 
ers. Aleutian islands, near the polar regions. 
We need. not be surprised, that not-|| There were accumulated objects for 
withstanding the great assistance which observation, but tours’ into distant re- 
our geological information derives from||$0® and the comparison of large tracts 
inquiries, having whole countries for of country within and beyond Europe, 
their object, an extensive class of phe-||WCPe Becessary, In order to discover 
nomena (with which I venture to enter-||at was common to all these phenomena, 
tain this assembly,) has been treated,||#24 to learn, clearly, their dependence 
during so long a period, in a confined||°@ each other. 
manner ; the points of comparison being 
more difficult, and, I might say, more 
troublesome to find. Whatever we be- 
lieved we knew, until the end of the last 
century, respecting the form of volcanoes, 
and the action of their subterraneous 
forces, had been derived from two moun- 
tains of the south of Italy, from Actna and 
from Vesuvius. The first being more 
accessible, and having, like all low volca- 
noes, more frequent eruptions, has served 
for a type, according to which a whole 
distant world,—the powerful volcanoes 
of Mexico, South America, and the Asi-. 
atic Islands, has been considered. Such 
a method recalls to our remembrance 
the shepherd of Virgil, who expected his 
narrow cottage to contain the ideal of the 


eternal city, imperial Rome. On the opposite edge, however, appear- 

A careful examination of the whole|led very plainly on the sun’s disk, two 
Mediterranean, and principally of its||detached planetary masses, in conjunc- 
easterly islands and shores, where man-jition; on the 5th was observed, a single 
kind first awakened to mental culture,|/but thicker mass of the same kind, like+ 
and to noble feelings, might certainly||wise in conjunction. On the 7th, half 
have dispelled such a narrow idea of |jof the middle crater of the 3d was seen 
nature. Out of the deep bed of the sea,|inearly circular, because it had approach- 
among the Sporades, rocks of trachyte|/ed to the centre of the solar disk. On 
have arisen, like the Azoric island,|\the 9th, the circumference of this crater 
which has thrice reappeared during three||appeared lengthened, and the crater ob- 
centuries, the intervening periods being|iserved on the 4th, seemed almost round, 
almost equal. Between Epidaurus and/jand nearest to the centre of the disk, as 
Troezene, near Methone, the Pelopon-|idid, in its turn, the last and only one 
nesus has a Monte Nuovo, which hasjjvisible on the 4th. On the 17th were 
een described fahren and seen by|iremarked three differént planetary masses 
Dodwell, higher the Monte Nuovojlin conjunction, like those above mention- 
of the Campi Phlegrei, near Baia ; per-jied, but not so : on the 18th ap- 
haps higher than the new volcano of ||peared three but probably similar 
Xorullo in the plains of Mexico, which ||[masses ; on the 19th, three wo ats op 
have found among a thousand basulticiithe 23d, three still smaller ; on the 29th, 


— 
VOLCANOES IN THE SUN. 


A German journal contains the follow- 
ing curious facts, by Count Moscati and 
his assistant M. Quirio Mauri, which 
were drawn up at Milan, having been 
deduced from observations of the former 
in that city: On the 3d of October, 
1814, the craters of the three volcanoes 
lately discovered in the surface of the 
sun, appeared quite distinct, but ellipti- 
cal: they were situated about the edge 
of the sun, in the form of a transverse 
belt. On the 4th, the two nearest to the 
edge were invisible, owing to the sun’s 
revolution, and the contour of. the other 
was less distinctly marked than before. 





smoking. in the basin of the Mediter-Hand, finally, on the 30th, near the 








cones, raised out of the earth, and stilliifive, little different from the ihe oe 
ranean Sea also, the volcanic fire burstsljof the sun, a small portion of one of 
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masses, without exception, were in the 
above-mentioned zone. The powers of 
the telescope would not allow of any 
gg discoveries during the time speci- 

From these phenomena M. Maura 
deduces the following inferences: The 
sun must be considered as a body, con- 
taining a matter capable of producing 
distinct volcanoes, because it bas recently 
exhibited traces of such craters, and the 
projected masses really, or at least to 
appearance, covered the luminous sur- 
face in several places. There is every 
reason to believe that the sun is a solid, 
not a fluid, body ; because the volcanic 
craters were distinctly to be seen open 
for a considerable time together. The 
sun is, on the other band, a cold body, 
not so hot as to melt or produce a red 
glow ; because the parts observed in 
these abysses, were not fiery, but black. 
The sun has, for the promotion of fertility, 
a luminous, slightly fluid, envelope, like 
the green carpet that covers our fields ; 
because some folds of Juminous matter 
inclined downward, in order to cover 
the bare places on some of the interior 
edges of the craters. The sun, under- 
neath the above-mentioned envelope, is 
not luminous ; because the interior of 
the newly opened craters was quite dark 
as well as the masses thrown up by them. 
The sun has, probably a warmth nearly 
approaching to the temperature of our 
earth ; because volcanoes which are hot- 
ter than the rest of the mass of the earth, 
make their appearance there. ‘The sun 
reproduces the luminous envelope where- 
ever the latter is broken through, be- 
cause the volcanoes are gradually cover- 
ed again with it, after the manner of an 
organic, and, io us, unknown matter. 
The sun accomplishes its daily revolution 
in about one hundred and eight hours of 
our time. This period is ascertained by 
the reappearance of the individual cra- 
ters discernible by us on the surface of 
the sun ; and on this occasion it may be 
affirmed, that the spots, as they are 
called, upon the sun, which have hitherto 
been considéred as attached to its boily, 
are either atmospheric phenomena, or 
aérolites, passing about it, because they) 
change their situation with respect to 
each other. Perhaps they may be 
wrecks from that remote catastrophe «e- 
scribed by Moses: perhaps fragments 
though d wie dimensions, yet of a 
similar nature with those which we hive 
in a former place denominated planetary 
masses: fragments of that kind, which | 
remarked in diverging columns, more or 
Jess fan-shaped, which accompanied the 
last beautiful comet, like an atmosphere 
illuminated in opposition with the sun, 
and through which, on account of the 
inferior power of reflecting light, I dis- 
covered the real opaque nucleus of that 
meteor. I could appeal, for the truth 
of this, to the testimony of various eye- 
witnesses, and among the rest of a pro- 
fessor, who observed it with me, and 
who entertained no doubt of the reality 
of the phenomenon. The sun has, on 
its surface, prodigious concavities, and 
proportionate protuberances ; because 
the situation of the elliptic axis of the 
crater differed from that of those which 
would have been prodnced on a perfect- 
ly level sphere. Besides its annual and 
p tree motion, the sun has a conical 
revolution round its pole, which is per- 
formed by its axis in about twenty-seven 
days of our time ; because the last por- 
tion of crater, in the zone originally dis- 
covered, reappeared in that period, after 
the positive passage of the craters into 
other zones. | might mention some other 
discoveries worthy of notice ; but this 
letter is already long enough. Allow 
me, however, to express my ardent wish, 
that astronomers, possessed of the requi- 
site instruments and skill, would examine 
and confirm the discovery of the latest 

janets that have issued from the sun. 








long to the class of Venus and Mercury. 
If the sun’s light should preclude observa- 
tions of them at present, in their elliptical 
situation, they might be found hereafter 
in a more favourable position. The dis- 
coverers might then give them what 
appellation they please, with the excep- 
tion of the three largest, which | reserve 
to myself the right of naming. 
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We present our readers with a repre- 
sentation stereotyped for the Minerva, of 
the top or front of the Sarcophagus or 
coffin, in which the Egyptian Mummy 
was enclosed, presented to the Boston 
Medical College by Messrs. Van Lennep 
& Co. of Smyrna, and now exhibiting at 
the Lyceum of Natural History in this 
city. Having had the curiosity to ex- 
amine this rare specimen of Egyptian 
art and Mythology, we were agreeably 
surprised to find that it presented none 
of those disgusting features, which ac- 
company specimens of preserved hu- 
man bodies that are to be seen in some 
of our museums. The present mummy 
is the only entire one ever exhibited in 
the United States, and it may be viewed 
by the most delicate female without ex- 
citing the smallest disagreeable feeling. 
We had intended giving a particular ac- 
count of this interesting object, both as a 
matter of curiosity and of science ; but 
we have been spared the labour attend- 
ing this by the able description given o 
it in the third number of the “* Boston 
Journal of Philosophy and the Arts.” 
from the pen of Dr. John C. Warner, 








he three largest seemed to me to be- 


Professor ot Anatomy and Surgery in 


upper part of which is painted a globe. 
|The face has the character which bas 
‘generally been considered as belonging 
|to the Egyptians. 
dish colour, the eyes black, nose broad, 
but not badly proportioned, mouth well 
|| formed. 
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craters described above. All these H (> py oye 


arvard University. This gentleman 
has devoted his attention to the opera- 
tion of embalming in ancient and modern 
times, and besides the able article ap- 
pearing in the Boston Journal, we un- 
derstand that he is about to publish a 
separate work on that curious art. The 
following is the explanation which he 
gives of the characters on the top of the 
Sarcophagus, of which the above is a 
correct representation :— 


“The mummy presented by Mr. Van 
Lennep to the Massachusetts General 
Hospital was enclosed in a large deal box. 
On opening this, the outer coffin or sar- 
cophagus appeared, as represented in 
the plate. It is a wooden box, seven feet 
long, and of a breadth proportioned to 
the length, like the proportion of the bu- 
man body. The upper part of it is carv- 
ed, in a very striking and peculiar style, 
to represent a human head ; and, as it ap- 
pears from the authors who have de- 
scribed the customs of the Egyptians, it 
was intended to be a likeness of the de- 
ceased person. The head is ccvered 
with a striped cloth or turban, on the 


The skin is of a red- 


The face is broad and short ; 
it has a very agreeable expression, ap- 
proaching to @ smile. The shoulders 
are invested with a highly ornamented 
mantle, on the fore part of which the tur- 
ban is seen depending. Below the man- 
tle, in the middle, is seen the winged 
globe, by some considered as the sign for 
eternity: by others as the emblem of 
Agathodemod or Chnuphis of the Greek 
authors, the oldest representation of the 
divine power admitted by the Egyptians ; 
and it may therefore be believed to be 
significant of the immortulity of the soul 
of the deceased, or else to be the symbol 
of the divine protection.—On each side 
of the globe are seen hieroglyphics.—In 
the second compartment or tablet, below 
the globe, we have the representation of 
a most singular group, exhibiting the last 
judgment of the deceased and his recep- 
tion by various divinities. According to 
Diodorus the body of every person, irom 
the king down, underwent this ceremo- 
ny. Twoand forty judges were collect- 
ed on the banks of a canal, where the 
relations appeared; and a boat being 
prepared, before the body was put in it, 
any one might bring forward accusations 
against the deceased, which, being ex- 
amined by the judges, if found to be true, 
prevented the body from possessing the 
honours of a public funeral: but if they 
were thought false, the accusers were 
severely punished ; then the relations 
finished their mourning, pronounced the 
praises of the deceased, and declared him 
about to enjoy a happy eternity with the 
pious in the regions of Hades. In the 
rolls found with mummies, ou the coffins 
and in the tombs, this judgment is almost 
always pictured by the figure of a balance 
in the form of a cross, near which two 
personages are standing and apparently 
weighing the merits of the deceased : 
seeming to officiate as his good and evil 
genius, each wishing to draw the scale to 
his own side. Finally the scale of the 
good genius preponderates ; judgment is 
given in favour of the dead person, and 
he is then to be introduced to the com- 
pany of the gods. As a preliminary to 
this honour, he is invested with some of 
the insignia of Osiris if a male, and of 


Isis if a female. 


‘* In this tablet, we notice six person- 
ages on the left, who are looking to the 
right, and two persons on the right, 8%, 
ing to the left. Behind the last of these, 
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Cerberus is seen on the left ; but on the 
right of the balance appears the friendly 
divinity in person, bearing the head of a 
wolf. The figure next the balance with- 
out any other garment than a kirtle, is 
supposed to be that of the deceased, 
coming from judgment, under the pro- 
tection of a divinity who has hold of his 
hand and seems to have taken him under 
his protection, in order to present him 
to the assembly of deities. At the head 
of these is the serpent, supposed by 
some to have been regarded as the good 
angel by the Egyptians. Next follows 
the great Osiris, the principal deity of 
the Egyptians, designated by his mitre, 
and his staff or sceptre, the emblem of 
power; he has the attitude of receiving 
the new comer presented tohim. After 
Osiris are seen five other personages, 
bearing the heads of a dog, a baboon, a 
hawk, a wolf, respectively, supposed to 
be representations of the important di- 
vinities Anubis, Macedo, and others. 
These paintings therefore confirm and 
illustrate the account of the judgment 
after death, transmitted to us by Diodo- 
rus Siculus. 

** The third tablet consists of hierogly- 
phic writing, arranged in columns, ex- 
tended from above downward, as was the 
manner of the Egyptians. 

‘. © The fourth, represents the hearse 
bearing the coffin of the deceased. The 
hearse has the form of a quadruped, per- 
Hiaps a lion; a style of furniture very 
much affected by the Egyptians. The 
cofin is represented as carved at the 
head. Below the hearse are four ves- 
sels, containing resinous and odoriferous 
substances, employed in embalming. At 
the head and foot are seen the tutelary 
hawk, or vulture, with stretched-out 
wings, as if to protect the hearse, and 
between them is an eye with a tear, the 
symbol for mourning. 

‘“‘ The fifth tablet consists of hiero- 
glyphics. 

‘* The sixth, placed on the projecting 
foot of the coffin, exhibits a series of red 
and white stripes, twenty in number, 
which may be supposed to indicate the 
age of the deceased ; on the basey 
porting these, stands the tutelary hawk, 
surrounded by hierogly phics, and among 
them is distinguished the eye with a 
tear.” 

Dr. Warren goes on in the same inter- 
esting style to describe the other parts of 
the coffin, and to give a particular account 
of the Mummy ; but our limits will not 
permit of our making farther extracts. 


exhibited, will, we have no doubt, induce 
the curious, and men of science to satisfy 
themselves by a personal examination. 
They will then have a more perfect idea 
of the subject than they can derive from 
any written description. We are satisfied 
that the time spent in viewing this 
unique exhibition, will be doubly compen- 
sated by the rational gratification it is cal- 
culated to afford. 


BOTANICAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
MEMORANDA. 


Insects on Trees.—-A gentleman in 
Essex, Eng. having in his orchard many 
old worn out apple trees which produc- 
ed fruit scarcely larger than a walnut, 
last winter took fresh-made lime from 
the kiln, slaked it with water, and well 
dressed the trees witha brush. The re- 
sult was, that the insects and moss were 
completely destroyed, the outer rind fell 
off ; a new, smooth, clear one was formed, 
and the trees, although some of them are 
twenty years old, have now a most healthy 


appearance. 
oe 


Curious Circumstances relative toa Wil-. 





that is, on the extreme right, is seen the 
balance, in the form of a cross, with a 
Cerberus as the evil genius sitting on its 
left, and a hieroglyphic representation 








the friendly divinity on the right. Thejia a 


low.—A very small osier or twig was 
taken from a willow at Cottingham, about 
fifteen years ago. It was planted imme- 
Ciately in the parish of Sculcoates, and 
w years, by its gradual growth, 


The rarity and attractions of the object. 
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came very strongly in contact with five|ithey do not bite the inhabitan 
bars of iron set upright and strongly con- 
nected. These were about three quarters 
of an inch square, and a small space in- 
The wil- 


tervened between each bar. 
low, greatly impeded, still increased in 
bulk, till at length, by its forcible pres- 


sure, the central bar was broken, and 


the whole now presents a very curious 
object. 
age 

A dram glass of spirit of turpentine in 
half a pint of new milk, is a remedy for 
cows which have overeaten clover. 

——-— 

Japanese Plants.—An attempt is about 
to be made in Holland to naturalize cer- 
tain Japanese plants, which the Dutch 
trade with Japan affords facilities for pro- 
curing in a proper state for cultivation. 
Though the latitude of Japan is far more 
southerly than the Netherlands, yet the 
northern parts of that country are very 
mountainous and cold, and it is expected 
that the plants which grow there will be 
capable of enduring the Dutch climate : 
itis with them, therefore, the experiment 
is to be made. 


f_. _ ____] 
NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Trout.—It may not be generally 
known to the lovers of Natural History, 
that the trout species will prey on the 
lizard. An instance of this was discover- 
ed in a trout lately caught by a gentle- 
man, in the lake of Buttermere, England. 
The fish weighed a pound anda half; 
and when opened, was found to contain a 
full grown lizard. They who are fond 
of the rural diversion of angling, may pro- 
fit from the hint, by trying the experi- 
ment of baiting for trout with animals of 
the lizard species. 

— 

The Venomous Bug of Persia.—A tra- 
veller in Persia in a Russian embassy 
gives the following account of their ar- 
rival at Miana, and of the venomous bug 
of that place. ‘‘ We passed through se- 
veral deserted villages, from which (as 
the Persians assured us) the inhabitants 
had been driven away by the bugs. A 
long naked valley led straight to the lit- 
tle town of Miana, the governor of which 
came to meet the ambassador, with the 
usual Persian ceremonies. As this town 
is the chief residence of the bugs, we 
were under the necessity of establishing 
our encampment four wersts farther, on 
the banks of the river Karlanku, at the 
fuot of the Caplanta mountains. A fine 
bridge of twenty-three arches, leads 
over this now inconsiderable river, which 
1 should, however, imagine must swell 
considerably during the rainy season. 
This bridge was built by Abbasthe Great : 
it has several internal passages, and on 
the steps, at the end, stand four pillars, 
one of which has fallen to ruins.—The 
venomous bug, properly called the Miana 
bug, is worthy of the particular notice 
of the naturalist. It is larger than the 
common European bug; it is of a gray 
colour inclining to black ; and its back is 
covered with smail red points, scarcely 
distinguishable, on account of their num- 
ber. It is only found in walls, and its 
frequency, and the intensity of its poison, 
are in proportion to the age of the build- 
ing. It does not make its appearance 
by daylight, although, certainly, there 
have been instances to the contrary. 
These bugs have existed at Miana from 
time immemorial, and have gradually 
spread into the neighbourhood, where, 
however, they are not equally venomous. 
In winter they lie in walls, in a state of 
torpor, and, like all poisonous reptiles, 
are most dangerous during the heat of 
summer. I shoald mention, that houses 
in Persia are not built with bricks, but 
(particularly those of Miana and every 
village) with loam, which is kneaded 
with fine cut straw. The most remark- 
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least if they do, the bite is as little felt 
by them, as the sting of our bugs is by 
us: but they would certainly bite every 


Miana; and there is no antidote to. the 
poison of their sting, which proves mor- 
tal in four and twenty hours. Of its fa- 
tal effects in two instances 1 have heard 
the precise particulars. The English at 
Tauris told me repeatedly, that they had 
lost a servant at Miana, who had had the 
misfortune to be stung by @he of these 
vermin: he complained immediately of 
parching heat over his whole body; 
shortly afterwards became delirious, and 
expired in dreadful convulsions. Colonel 
Baron Wrede, who has long served with 
credit in Grusia, and who some years 
ago came to Persia on a mission, relates 
a better authenticated instance of the 
poisonous sting of these bugs. It was 
pretty late in the year, and the Baron 
thought that the effect of their bite was 
not so dangerous as was reported: he 
therefore determined to pass the night at 
Miana, taking, however, the precaution 
to keep a light burning in his apartment. 
Every one happily escaped, with the ex- 
ception of a Cossack, who the next morn- 
ing observed a black spot on his foot. 
The inhabitants recommended, as an an- 
tidote to the poison, that an ox should be 
slaughtered, and that his skin should be 
wrapped, while warm, round the Cos- 
sack’s foot ; this was done, but to no pur- 
pose ; he died in dreadful convulsions. 
The inhabitants assert that some persons 
who had been stung, had been saved by 
tasting nothing but water, sugar, and 
honey, for forty days. They take them 
in their hands without danger. It is 
very fortunate that clothes and similar 
articles do not harbour these vermin ; 
otherwise they might perhaps have 
spread throughout the whole country.” 





LITERATURE. 


stranger who should pass the night at 


pale, unripened beauties of the north” 
appear chill and tame in comparison. 


he transitions of action among these 
children of the sun have been so rapid, ||" 
their crimes so deep, and their loves so 
tender, that striking subjects for poetry 


have been constantly before the eyes of 


the authors ; while at the same time, 


their hearts have sympathized in all the 
fervour of enthusiasm with the wild and 
romantic characters they delineate. The 
five distinct nations that have, in differ- 
ent ages, divided amongst themselves as 
a kind of inheritance, the vast continent 
of Asia, are, the indians, Chinese, Tar- 
tars, Arabs, and Persians. 

India.—Mr. Orme observes, in his 
elegant preliminary dissertation, that this 
country has been inhabited, from the 
earliest antiquity, by a people who have 
no resemblance, either in their figure or 
manners, to any of the nations contiguous 
to them. The Sanscrit, or native lan- 
guage, is of a wonderful structure ; more 
perfect than the Greek ; more copious 
than the Latin; and more exquisitely 
refined than either. Their lighter 
poems are lively and elegant, while their 
epics are magnificent and sublime in the 
highest degree. 

China.—It is well known how free 
from all external communication this vast 
empire has existed, from the most an- 
cient periods of history. The Chinese 
are a world of themselves. ‘The singu- 
lar difficulty of learning their language, 
arising from each word being denoted 
by a distinct character; the aversion 
they exhibit towards strangers ; and the 
bigoted disposition of their government, 
had long prevented Europeans from in- 
truding into the consecrated circle which 
the natives of this country had drawn 
around theméelves. The manner and 
habits of this people are so strange, and 
they had attained a certain degree of 
civilization at so early a period, that 





If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themseives; if they are just, whatever can be said agains( 
them, does not defeat them. The critics never yet hurt 
a good work. Marauis D'Arcens 








Disquisit.ons on Oriental Literature. 
No. I, 


Oriental poetry is fertile in strong ex- 





pressions, abounding with metaphors ; 
in sentiments full of fire, and in descrip- 
tions animated with the most lively co- 
lours. in spite of these truths, which 
must be admitted by all, this sweet and 
sublime composition is by no means po- 
pular, and in fact, is very little known 
among the generality of people. We 
assert this with all due caution, being 
aware that many of our first readers have 
made oriental literature their constant 
study ; and particularly of late, our best 
poets have drawa deep libations from the 
inexhaustible spriugs of the east. The 
Castalian fount had been so often resort- 
ed to, that its waters no longer seemed 
to inspire the poetic aspirant with their 
intoxication, as in times of old; and 
therefore from its cold and limpid stream, 
the moderns have turned to richer and 
more mellifluous sources. With this 
class of writers those treasures of Asi- 
atic lore are familiar, and also with a 
very numerous body of the learned, 
who have devoted their attention to 
their study and development. 

Without entering into a minute detail 
of all the cases which have given supe- 
rior vivacity and greater brilliancy to ori- 
ental imaginations, we may content our- 
selves with naming those most natural 
and best known. ‘Their language is full 
of rich and fertile idioms. The inhabi- 
tants are dissolved to luxury by a warm 
and delicious climate, and they pass their 
time in an agreeable tranquillity, conse- 
crating their leisure to a passion which 
cuntributes above all others, to inspire 








able, and indeed quite a peculiar fea- 


ture in the history of these bugs is, thatjpeetry. With all these advantages, it is 


them with an early and strong taste for 






































|uarily situated. 


names of many of the Persian poets are 


eacaped the contamination. 


much amusement as well as information 
may be expected from an inquiry into 
the literature of a country so extraordi- 


Tartars.—This nation by no means 
male an early proficiency in literature ; 
even of poetry the most universal and 
natural, of the fine arts we find no genu- 
ine production until after the conquest 
of Persia by the Moguls, when their 
princes encouraged learning. In this 
they resembled the Romans, who, before 
they subdued Greece, were little better 
than tigers in war, and fawns or sylvans 
in science and art. Turyuc, not their 
most famous epic poem, was believed to 
have been composed by Taim’ur him- 
self; others say by Hindar Shah, his fa- 
vourite. 

Arabia.—Nothing can be imagined 
more expressive or powerful than the 
diction of Arabia. Not only is the stand- 
ard language most comprehensive, but 
each tribe that roams in the immeasure- 
less Desert possesses a dialect of its own ; 
and the copiousness of the whole may, 
therefore,beconceived. There issome- 
thing more natural about the authors of 
this country than of those in any other ; 
and the reason is obvious. They paint- 
ed only from what they saw; and the 
dwellers in tents, whose sole wealth lay 
in flocks and herds, could scarce form 


fairy dreams of splendour they had never} 


seen, and luxuries of which they kuew 
not the use. 


Persia. —The language of this delight- 
ful country is chiefly characterized by 
its sweetness and harmony; uniting to 
the richness of its own tongue, many 
words which have been taken from the 
inexhaustible stores of the Arabic. The 


well known in this country, from the as- 
umption of them by scribblers for news- 
papers. The celebrated Hafiz has not 
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No. 30. of Vol. Il, of ure MinERvA will contain 
the following articles : 

Porutar TaLes.—Fitsalan. Leonora Har- 


THE TRAVELLER.—-Skeiches of Paris in 
1822. By an American Gentleman. 
THE Drama.—Ramsay’s Gentle Shepherd. 
BioGRAPHY.—Memoirs of Moses Mendélsohn. 
ARTS AND ScrENcEs.—On the Constitution 
(imei. North Sopot mation 
umboldt. No, Il. Method 
Coffee; by J. Smithson, Esq. 7% Miia 
Insects. Safety of Steam Engines. Scientifieand 
Literary Notices from Foreign Journais. 
LITERATURE.—-Disquisitions on i 
Literature, No, Ul. ie ee 
PoRTRY.—The Stream of Hope. The Heroes 
of Minisink ; and The Eagle. By * Florio.’ 
Lines ; by “Maria.” Song; by “Laurence.” 
GLEANER, Reconp, Enigmas, CHrono- 
LOGY. 
To CoRRESPONDENTS.—The very touching 
and beautiful linesof “Lara” to the youthful 
“ Cornelia,” shall appear in our next. 
The communicaticn “On Novel Reading,” from 
our esteemed correspondent L. N. came too late 
for insertion this week, It shall appear in our 
next. 
eee 


THE RECORD. 


——-A thing of Shreds and Patches! 








The College of Physicians and of 
this city, commence their course of 

for the ensuing winter session on the 3d day 
of November next, at the College in Barclay 
street:—-Dr. Hosack on the and 
Practice of Physic, and Clinical Medicine. 
Dr. Macneven on Chemistry. Dr. Post on 
Anatomy and Physiology. Dr. Mitchill on 
Botany and Materia Medica. Dr. Mott on 
Surgery. Dr. Francis on Obstetrics, and 
the Diseases of Woman and Children. 


The Hon. De Witt Clinton, whose name is 
so honourably connected with the cause of In- 
ternal improvements, is now at Morristown, 
on business relative to the contemplated canal 
through the northern section of this state. 


A merchant of Troy paid last week 11s. 
per bushel for 1200 bushels of wheat, which 
was all raised by one man in Vermont, and 
came by the canal. 


The route of the p canal in Maine, 
called the Cuinberland and Oxford Canal, has 
been surveyed by Mr. Hutchinson, an engineer 
from this state. 


The friends of Domestic Woollen Manufec- 
tures at Boston have, resolved to 
Congress for an additional duty of 124 per 
cent. on imported woollen. 


A meeting has been held at New Bedford, 
to take measures to procure a law imposing a 
duty on the importation of tallow and candies. 


—_- 
MARRIED, 
Mr. Joseph C. Spear to Miss Ann Paxton At- 
kinson. 
Mr. Abraham Tallman to Miss Harriet New- 


man. 

Mr. William Cliff to Miss Elizabeth Harrison. 
Mr. Joseph C. Stanley to Miss Ellen V. D. Cor- 
telyou. 

Mr. James Harper to Miss Maria Arcularius, 

- Daniel Bonnett to Miss Margaret B. Whit- 
oc 


— 


Mr. Thomas W. Pooley to Miss Mary Devoe. 
Nathaniel Warden, Esq. to Miss Elizabeth 
Brownett. 

Mr. Abraham Sickles to Miss Harriet Bennet. 
Mr. Charles P. White to Miss Elizabeth Shan- 
non. 

Mr. Thomas P. Mills to Miss Christina Brown. 
Mr. Lewis Webb, jun. to Miss Malinda Aun 
Hazard. 

Mr. David Philli 
Mr. Alexander 
Clinch, 


to Miss Margaret Miller, 
. Stewart to Miss Cornelia M, 


DIED, 
Mrs. Jane Wallace, aged 27 years, 


Mre. Jane Casey. 

Miss Anna Belina Chamberlain, aged 19 years 
and 11 months. cat 

Mr. William Land, aged 62 years. 

Mrs. Adeline M. Leveridge, aged 26 years. 
John T. Havemeyer, aged 14 years. 

Mr. Maximilliau Lefever. 

Mr. Geog, 


eus Sunith. 





Rutb, wifeof 
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POETRY. 


‘*Itis the gift of POF TRY to hallow every plaee in 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an odour more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and toshed over 
it a tint more magical thao the blush of morning.” 








For the Minerva. 


To Robert Southey, on the appearance of his 
Laureate Ode, 
BY FRANCES WRIGHT. 
Where is the Bard, whose fearless hand 
From Freedom’s side took down the lyre, 
And wak’d a strain that rous'd the land, 
And fill’d it with Promethean fire? 
Where is the Bard whose voice was truth, 
Who shook the tyrant on his throne, 
Who shained the old, and fired the youth, 
With pride and greatness like his own? 
Where is the Bard who took his stand, 
Firm by his fainting country’s side, 
And rais’d his voice and nervous hand 
To keep her "bove the stagnate tide ? 
Where is the Bard whose spotless name, 
Was lov’d and honour’d by mankind; 
Who found his own in Britain’s fame, 
His guerdon in an upright mind ! 
Oh can it be! The cry is heard, 
Of Freedom shrieking for her son; 
Who, in his age, the base preferr’d, 
And from her side, to folly run! 
The thoughtless, envious, and the mean, 
Do shake the head in mockery now; 
And those who Jov’d thee, dare not skreen 
The name of one that’s sunk so low. 
Yes! there were those who held thee dear, 
Who lov’d thee for thy noble lay, 
Who hear thee scorn’d, and sigh and hear, 
And wipe the eye and turn away. 
For flattery’s hand the garland tore, 
Which Freedom bound upon thy head, 
And on those brows so grac’d before, 
A badge of slavery plac’d instead. 
Oh Bard of Freedom! once our pride, 
Awake! ’tis Freedom calls on thee. 
Awake ! return to honour’s side : 
Again be true, be great, be free. 


a 
Por the Miverva. 


TO THE MOON AT SEA.—MIDNIGHT. 





BY THE SAME, 
All hail, thou saintly planet! Oh pure sphere ! 
How oft thy face hath spoken peace to me! 
And oh !—it is unutterably dear, 
Though still as woe, and cold as charity. 
And dost thou look so sweetly on this waste, 
This blank of waters, desert as my soul? 
Well, prais’d be God! where’er my lot is cast, 
Still o’er my head thy saintly orb shall roll. 
Many a musing Bard thy face hath read; 
Many 4 broken heart hath felt thy balm; 
But thou did’st never look on mortal head, 
That lov’d as 1, pale moon, thy deathly calm. 
Oh! thou art cheerless, cold, and still as I; 
O lonely wanderer in a pathless wild ! 
Are we not sisters in calamity— 
Thou, a cold vesta!, 1, an orphan’d child? 
Orphan’d indeed—yea! orphan’d in the soul: 
Alone iv feeling, and alone in mind; 
T roam the peopled earth from pole to pele, 
Nor yet one kindred spirit do I find. 
And I am wearied now, ani search no more, 
Content like thee, lone moon, to hold my way ; 
To know that love and hope with me are o'er; 
To live—to die without or friend or stay. 


=< 
For the Minerva. 


SONG. 
ed ! of the Spy, and intended for thé 
oars Wharton, in allusion to Col. Wellmere. 
The flower which you gave me is faded, 
And the vows that you breathed are untrue; 
The bosom whose peace you've invaded, 
Still sighs—but it sighs not for you! 
"f'was the semblance of honour that won me, 
Not the wretch in that semblance array'd; 
Now your spells have no power upon me, 
For I’ve found that I worshipp'd a shade. 
Could the tears I have shed on this flower, 


Its beauty and fragrance renew, 
I might hope that repentance had power 





To alter—to purify you. 


But alas! it is wither’d for ever, 

‘ Its odour no art can restore ; 

And the name of the giver will never 
Be unsullied and pure as before. 


oe 
For the Minerva. 


THE HOME OF HER I LOVED. 


When memory paints, with pencil true, 
The sceves where youth delighted rov’d, 
She gave to none so soft a hue 
As robes the home of her I lov’d. 


Each tree, each flower, that flourish’d there, 
In former beauty seems to bloom; 

I seem to breathe my native air, 
Mid early friends who’re in the tomb. 


But soon these shades of joy depart, 
And leave the present full in view ; 
Memory, like hope, still mocks the heart 

With visions sweet—but fleeting too! 


But Faith points out yon radiant heaven, 
And bids the mourner not despair; 

Whisp’ring, “ Afflictions are but given, 
Like Angels’ wings, to waft you there.” 


Laka. 
—~—_—_ 
For the Minerva. 


TO FRANCISCA. 


Oh! I have seen that snowy breast 
With such a sudden motion breathing, 

It seem’d like young Love’s downy nest, 
Or like a gentle billow heaving: 

But not for me was raised that sigh ; 

With me thou hast no sympathy. 


And I have seen that deep blue eye 

Shine, like the sun-beam, too o’erpowering ; 
And, should a tearful cloud waft by— 

Like rainbow when the skies are lowering : 
But not for me was shed that tear, 
My woes can raise no sorrow there. 


And I have seen that ruby lip 
Smile thro’ the tears that then were gushing ; 
And seen some fond emotion tip 
That lovely face with deepest blushing: 
But not for me did that blush rise, 
And deck thy face in crimson guise. 


Ah me! how often have I stood, 

And on thy ripening beauties gazing, 
When o’er my heart a sudden flood 

Of feeling came, of love's own raising :-— 
Now all that’s left me is to sigh 
O’er thy dear memory—and die. 


MORTIMER. 
—— 
For the Minerva. 


TO A DYING HUMMING BIRD, 
BY J. R. SUTERMEISTER, 
Thou fairy bird, whose golden wing 
Danced on the west wind’s stealing sigh ; 
For thee the flowers profusely fling 
Their blest aroma through the sky : 
Ah! then thy voice oft time was heard, 
Thou sweet and playful humming bird, 
Ere summer’s sun was high! 


Thou fairy bird !—morn’s orient ray 
Lights the sweet violet’s cup of blue ; 
But where art thou, of plumage gay, 
To sip its fresh and fragrant dew? 
Ah! born on beauty’s hand to die, 
Thou bidd’st bright flowers and golden sky 
A long, a last adieu! 


Thou dying bird! how much like thee 
Is hope to youth’s delighted eye, 
When the fond heart in thoughtless glee 
First marks the future’s garnished sky! 
One little hour, hope flit around 
His morning life’s enchanted ground— 
Then falls on earth to die! 


Thou dying bird—ah! how like thee 
Is joy in Youth’s enchanting bower ; 
On golden wing, in thoughtless glee 
Rifling each gay and blooming flower— 
Short time the sun’s disporting ray 
Shall tinge his burnish’d plumage gay— 
He dies in one brief hour! 


Dead bird! alas, how much like thee 
Is smiling love in morning’s sky ! 
Whose bouyant wings dance light and free 
On the young heart’s inspiring sigh. 
Like thee Love drinks from lips that bless 
The dew of human happiness— 


STANZAS, 
Twine not those red roses for me,— 
Darker and sadder my wreath must he ; 
Mine is of flowers unkissed by the sun, 
Flowers which died as the Spriug begun. 
The blighted leaf and the cankered stem 
Are what should form my diadem. 


Take that rose—itis nipt by the blast, 

That lily—the blight has over it past ; 

That peach-bud—a worm has gnawed it away, 
Those violets—they were culled yesterday : 
Bind them with leaves from the dark yew tree, 
Then come and offer the leaves to me. 


Let every flower be a flower of Spring, 

But on each be a sign of withering ; 

Suited to me is the drooping wreath, 

With colourless hues and scentless breath ; 
Seek ye not buds of brighter bloom, 

Why should their beauty waste on the tomb? 


I am too young for death, you say: 

Fall not and fade not the green leaves in May ? 
Does not the rose in its light depart? 

Needs there long life to break the heart? 

I have felt the breath of the deadly power,— 
My-summons is come, and I know mine hour! 


There came a voice to my sleeping ear, 

With words of sorrow and words of fear, 

Its sound was the roll of the mountain wave, 
Its breath was damp as an opening grave ; 
My heart grew colder at every word, 

For I knew "twas the voice of Death I heard! 


It summon’d me, and I wept to die,— 

Oh, fair is life to the youthful eye! 

Time may come with his shadowy wing, 

But who can think on Autumn in Spring? 

With so much of hope, and of light, and of bloom, 
Marvel ye that I shrunk from my doom? 


My tears are past,—the grave will be 

Like a home and a haven, welcome to me! 

I have marked the fairest of hopes decay, : 
Have seen love pass like a cloud away ; 

Seen bloom and sweet feelings waste to a sigh, 
Till my heart has sickened and wished to die. 


Falling to earth like a shower of light, 

You ash tree is losing its blossoms of white : 
Ere its green berries are coloured with red, 
I shall be numbered amid the dead. 

The buds that are falling in dust will lie 

A prey for the worms, and soon so shall I! 


Be my tomb in the green grass made, 
There let no white tombstone be laid; 

All my monument shall be 

A lonely and bending cypress tree, 
Drooping—just such as should lean above, 
One who lived and who died for love! 


ENIGMAS, 


‘+ And justly the wise may thus preach’d to us all, 
Despize not the value of ‘hingsthat are smal!.”” 














Answers to Pugzies &c. in our last. 


a no. 


butcher’sslaughter-house? Answer. 
forced into them. 
CHARADE 1.—The letter F. 
CHARADE Il. 
What's clearer or smoother than glass, 
Or more frequently put on your table ? 
What better than a pretty lass ; 
If, to keep her good humour’d, you’re able ? 
What's duller than a stupid ass, 
That lazily lies in the stable ? 
But sure for your uame it can’t pass, 
Except in a most lying fable. 
NEW PUZZLES. 
1. 


man? 
11. 


kingdom ? 
Int. 


When you and I together meet, 
We inake the number six complete ; 
When I and you do meet once more, 
We make the number only four. 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 


PuzzLE I.—To the offer of Pie (pi) succeed, 


PuzzLE I1.—-This was printed wrong last 
week—it should be—Why are boots like a veal 
Calves are 


Why is a worn out comb like a very old wo- 


My age is just 16 years, my father’s 36: how 


[No. 29. Vou. ff. 
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The Christian JEra. 


1692 Admiral Russel, with the Dutch and Eng- 
lish fleets, defeated the French. 

—— The town and castle of Namur taken by 
King Louis. 

—— The battle of Steinkirk gained by the Mar- 

shal Luxemburg over King William. 

—— The Venetians gained great advantages 

over the Turks. 

—— Hanover made an Electorate by the Em- 


peror. 

1693 Furnes and Dexmude in Fianders surren- 

dered to the French. 

—— Cruel massacre of the Macdonalds of Glen- 

coe, after they had surrendered to King 

William. 

—— The French became masters of the Palati- 

nate. 

—— King William defeated by Luxemburg at 

Landen, 

—— The Duke of Savoy routed by Catinat, 

near Pignerol. 

—— The Dutch took Pondicherri. 

—— The English bombarded St. Malo. 

1694 Beginning of the Bank of England. 

—— The English landing near Brest, were cut 
to pieces. 

—— Success of Noatilles in Catalonia. 

—— King William gave his assent to an act for 
triennial parliaments. Mary his Queen 
died. 

—— The Poles gained a victory over the Turks 
at Niester. 

1695 Death of the Marshal Luxemburg. 

The town of Namur taken by King William 

—— Brussels was bombarded by Marshal Vil- 
leroi. 

—— The English'’parliament remonstrate against 
the Scotch African Colony. 

1696 The Czar, Peter I. took Asoph from the 
Turks. 

—— Peace between France and Savoy. 

—— The princess of Savoy married the Duke of 
Burgundy, and next year had a son, afier- 
wards Louis XV. 

—— The English fleet bombarded several places 
on the French coast. 

1697 Charles XII. succeeded his father Charles 
XI. King of Sweden. 

—— Prince Eugene of Savoy, gained his first 
victory over the Turks at Zenta, in Hun- 





gary. 

—— Opening of the conferences for a genera! 

peace at Ryswick. 

—— The French took Alt in Flanders, Cartha- 

gena, and Barcelona. 

—— Peace of Ryswick between France, Eng- 

land, Spain, and Holland, followed by & 

peace between France and the Empire. 

1698 Peter the Great Einperor of Russia, travel- 

led incog. through Holland and England. 

—— Treaty of partition of the Spanish Monarchy 

between England, Holland, &c. 

1699 Peace of Carlowitz between the Turks and 

the Empire, and Poland. 

1700 War in the North, between Charles XII. 

of Sweden, and the Czar, Poland, and 

Denmark. 

—— King Charles besieged Copenhagen, and 

having dictated terms to Denmark, defeat- 

ed the Russians near Narva. 

—— Death of Charles Il. King of Spain, with- 

out issue. His succession caused a long 

and bloody war. Louis XIV. pretended he 
had made a will in favour of the Duke of 

Anjou who was crowned King of Spain, by 

the name of Philip V. 

—— The English and Dutch sent a squadron to 

assist Charles XII. 

—— Great jealousy and heats between the Eng- 

lish and Scotch Parliaments, on account of 

the Scotch settlement of Darien, which 
was destroyed by the Spaniards, with the 
connivance of England. 

1701 Commencement of the war for the Spanish 

succession. 

—— Austra, England, Holland, Savoy, and 
Portugal declared war against France and 
Spain. Prince Eugene began with success 
in Italy. 

1701 Death of James Il. of England, in exile at 
St. Germain, near Paris. His son James 
TH. succeeded to his claims. 

—— Charles X11. took Riga, and Mittad in 

Cortland, and pursued the vanquished King 

of Poland. 

—— Kamtschatka discovered by the Russians. 

1702 Death of William TIl. King of England, 
and Stadtholder of Holland ; after a reign 
of 14 years in Britain. 

— The Dutch abolished again the office of 

Stadtholder. 

—— The English proclaimed Queen Anne, 

daughter of James II. 

—— Charles XII. vanquished King Augustus 

near Cracow, and entered Warsaw. 


Why isa cabbage root like a king without 2 || sess 
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Like thee is born to die 1 


was exactly three tines mine ? 


long is it since the number of my father’s “I 
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